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stepping 
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former—the 


THESE are 
isque—in this 
youth of the land 
thresholds of library 
leges, to find tl 
world. In this library field, it is truly a vocation 
to which they are called, for in most cases 


mostly 


case 
are across the 
schools as well as of col- 


1eir vocation in the wide, wide 


those who would be librarians come to their 
work 


spirit 


with a real enthusiasm and vital public 
which promises a career quite above the 


ordinary business avocation or mere earning of 


a living. Somewhat over twenty-five years 
ago, when the possibilities of a library school 
were put forward by Melvil Dewey, the 
‘tion minutes disclosed fearful doubts as to 


whether such new-fangled invention would 


ever come to anything. This year the half 
score library schools of approved standing will 
send forth nearly two hundred graduates, ready 
for. trained professional 
field. And the ren 


mand for trained library 


work in the library 
fact is that the de 
so great 


arkable 
assistants is 
almost every 


that graduate will find a paying 


position at once--which can be said of very 
few training schools of any kind. For chil 
dren’s librarians, especially, the demand 1s 


the 
librarians at 


chronically greater than the supply, and this 
has led not onl 


training school for 


y to the establishment of 
children’s 
Mr. Brett’s new enter 
that 


stem 


Pittsburgh, but also to 
i need within the 
After the library 


summer training classes, 


prise in providing for 


Cleveland Library sy 


schools will come the 


only less valuable in their function of giving 


to library assistants who have not enjoyed 


professional training something of that which 
they have lacked. 

Tue library schools, in themselves special- 
ized educational enterprises, are constantly 
providing opportunities for even greater spe- 
cialization. In line with this tendency, the 
New York Public Library School has just of- 
fered, in its senior year, a course which re- 
sembles the “M.A.” year of college. The stu- 
dents’ demand has determined the nature of 
the courses given and the required practice was 
arranged to supplement class room work. The 
recent graduation of sixteen students 
have specialized in cataloging, administration, 
-or children’s work marks the success of this 
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with the 
Institute School 
normal 


experimental year In connection 
Brooklyn 


Library, the Pratt 
las dev eli pt da vel at 
New York 
yurses 


method, while the 


School is 


State Library 


giving 


law and legisla 


tive reference librarian Such combinations 


advanced instruction 
should appeal to library school graduat 


of practical service and 
and 
experienced librarians as a chance to acquire 
a wider outlook and a fresh inspiration 
SPECIAL libraries ari f 
notable example of specialization in the library 


field. 


Recently, by cooperation of the Special 
Libraries Association and the Liprary jour 
NAL, a questionnaire was sent to more than 


a hundred special libraries, asking for infor 
mation which would form the basis jor fur 
ther development of the special libraries idea 
Out of the many and excellent replies which 


have been received, a given in this 


number; and the Special Libraries Asso 


tew are 
lation 
proposes later to meke a digest 


turns 


of all the re 


Special libraries which have not re 


the 
in this number, are invited to send replies even 


ceived questionnaire, which is reprinted 


without direct and the request is 


repeated 


invitation ; 
that librarians who have knowledge 
of special libraries in their vicinity send a list 
of such libraries to this office. There are at 
should be 

Both hi 


brarians and the public will doubtless be sur 


least two or three hundred which 


in touch with this present endeavor 


prised to know the stage of development which 
this specialized work has reached, and it is the 
more interesting because of the individuality 
that such libraries involve hould form 
an important part of the interlocking system 


They 
of inter-library loans, and it is therefore the 
more desirable that there should be full record 
of their treasures and activity 


THE most important result of library work 
is, of course, to raise the level of private read 
ing. What the people read in the state of 
Delaware has been brought to light by certain 
investigations of which an account is given 
in this issue, and the exhibit is, to put it mild- 
ly, disappointing. With all the advance that 
has been made, the libraries are yet far from 
reaching all the people, or from reaching to 
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the best advantage those whom they do reach. 
More and more attention should be given to 
the qualitative as well as to the quantitative 
side of the use of library books, and beyond 
this every possible endeavor should be made 
to induce the buying as well as reading of 
good books by the public, and not least by 
Many states are doubtless 
Delaware in this re- 
ideal been 


the juvenile public 
in better condition than 
spect, but in no state has the 
reached 

Story telling as a feature of library work 
has doubtless come to stay, as it has laid hold 
not only on the children but on the grown 
folk as well. But here standard 
should be kept high. There are stories and 
stories, and the library should not be open to 


also the 


criticism in its story telling to young children. 
Stories about the devil, of which there are 
literally legion, are not good pabulum for the 
youthful mind. Stories of hobgoblins and ma- 
licious animals impress the childish mind more 
than most adults remember. We wot of one 
small person who for months never went to 
sleep without hiding under the bedclothes for 
fear of the dreadful tiger of which her nurse 
had told her, and it was this same child whose 
imagination was so stirred with unnecessary 
sympathy by the orthodox story of Daniel 
among the lions that she told her mother she 
did not want God with her that night, but 
wanted Jesus, because God had let Daniel be 
put into the lions’ den. Story tellers should 
not forget this supersensitiveness of the child 
ish mind to horrifying or creepy impressions, 
and those who have library responsibilities 
should also remember that the purpose of the 
library in its relations with the children should 
be to train the imagination wholesomely rather 
than merely to amuse. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that stories officially told should 
have definite if not obtrusive moral aim. Mrs. 
Gatty’s “Parables from nature” are among the 
most delightful of nature stories, and furnish 
an excellent example of a standard for the 
story telling hour. There might well be more 
discussion of story telling from this point of 
view than has so far been had. 


Tue failures of library experiments are not 
as well advertised as their successes, and an 
alert librarian desires to make, through the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, the suggestion that libra- 
rians who have tried certain methods and 
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found them failures should report the fact 
through these columns, so that others should 
not waste time in the same direction. It 
should, indeed, be the special function of a 
library periodical to act as a clearing house 
for mistakes as well as for inspirations— 
literally clearing the way for better things, 
and enabling every other library to avoid use- 
less effort where one library has already tried 
out an experiment. Mr. Wellman, of Spring- 
field, for instance, confesses frankly that he 
has found the postcard method of inviting 
the use of the library by persons more or less 
outside its usual clientele to be quite a fail- 
ure, the results inadequate to the cost and 
trouble of the outlay. Have other librarians 
tried this experiment, and possibly with more 
success? There are other fields in which ex 
periments have doubtless been made—if they 
have not succeeded, let us all know. 


Tue public library has long recognized the 
relations of literature with art and music by 
collecting and circulating art prints and by 
making special collections of musical scores 
for reference and, in a few cases, for circu- 
lation. A few libraries have even gone further, 
as in the circulation of musical rolls for self- 
playing pianos or in the provision of a music- 
room within the library for trying out piano 
scores. Suggestion is now coming to the fore 
that the library should go a step further, and, 
tale-telling 
should 


as it reading or 
to children in the 
prcvide for the entertainment of grown-ups, 
as by the use of the Victrola or other phono- 
matter of 


provides for 


story hour, so it 


graphs in its auditorium. As a 
fact, the auditoriums which are usually pro- 
vided in Carregie buildings are too little used; 
we have indeed often pointed out that they 
are the part of the library plant which is 
least utilized. There would seem to be no rea- 
son why the adaptation of the phonograph 
for the reading of books also should not be of 
general service to others as well as to the 
blind; and the use of auditoriums on after- 
noons or on certain evenings of the week, for 
such a purpose, would seem to be well within 
the scope of the library. It is going some- 


what outside the immediate field to undertake 
Victrola concerts of a Sunday or other after- 
noon; but if the library is to be more and 
more a civic center, for the cultivation and 
edification of the people, the suggestion is 
certainly well 


worth consideration. 
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WHAT PEOPLE READ 


By Artuur Low Batey, Librarian 


For many years librarians have tried to put 
the right book into the hands of the right 
person. In order to do this, they have gone 
outside of the libraries, and have either taken the 
books to the people or have blown their own 
horns so loudly that the people came to them. 
Every year they have insisted more and more 
on the value of publicity and the necessity of 
making their wares known to the people. And 
it is clear to every one how unsuccessful, com- 
paratively speaking, they have been. There 
are few cities in the country where more than 
20 per cent. of the inhabitants are regular bor- 
rowers at the public library. There are many 
country districts which have no library facil- 
ities whatever, and where practically the only 
books that the people have are the year books 
of the Department of Agriculture. With all 
of our efforts we fail to interest more than 
25 per cent. of those who live in our com- 
munity. 

There may be many reasons why we fail to 
reach more than a comparatively small number 
of our constituents, but I am convinced that 
the main reason is because we do not know 
home conditions and cannot fit the book to 
the individual or to the family. We do not 
know what subjects interest them, nor what 
stage of culture they have reached. It will be 
many years before the city librarian can get 
this information. Perhaps the final solution 
for him is a book wagon, as I am convinced 
it is for the country. But it is as important 
to discover home conditions in the country as 
it is in the city, and these conditions must be 
discovered before we can intelligently serve 
the people. Doubtless the main reason why 
no effort has been made in any state to get 
such information is due to the fact that the 
amount of labor involved in getting statistics 
and tabulating them is enormous. Delaware 
is the only state small enough in territory and 
population to make feasible any plan of finding 
out what people read. 

Ever since the Delaware State Library Com- 
mission was started, eleven years ago, it has 
devoted all of its energy and income to pro 
viding traveling libraries for the residents of 


* Part of paper given at Keystone Library Associa 
tion meeting in October, 1912, Galen Hall, Pa. 


Wilmington Institute Free Library 


the state outside of Wilmington. (It may be 
well to state here that Delaware has a popu 


lation of approximately 200,000, and that nearly 


half of the population lives in Wilmington. ) 
By far the greatest number of these libraries 
have been sent to school district n the state, 
and their use has been chietly lmited to those 
districts. 

The method of making up the libraries has 
been similar, I suppose, to that used by other 
commissions. When possible, books have been 
examined and read. The 4 1. Booklist 
and other aids in selecting books have been 


used. The character of a community to which 
a library was to be sent has been considered, 
when possible. Nearly every library contained 
popular fiction, a little science, a little history, 
and books that the commission in its wisdom 
thought ought to be popular, or that peopl 
ought to read, whether they wanted to or not 
It began to dawn on us, however, a | 

time ago that many books in each library 

not being used. We examined the collection 
carefully, and found that we had covered -<e«\ 
eral subjects, that we had standard fiction, and 
the best of the new popular fiction, and yet even 
some of the last were not very popular. fy 
nus that we 


slow degrees it was impressed uy 
were firing over the heads of those whom we 
were trying to interest; and we were, more 
over, using good solid shot when bird shot 
would have done more execution. But even 
when we had reached this point we were 
much better off, for we still did not know 
what kinds of books parents and children were 
accustomed to, what kinds of books and maga 
zines were in the homes. The next step va 
to find out. And we did 


We decided to reach the hor throug] 
the schools, and we had printed and sent 1 
each teacher in all school utside f Wil 


mington a blank form of questions, the 
swers to which would tell us how many puy 
and families were represented in her school, 
what books had been read in school during the 
past year as a part of school work, and what 
were planned for the coming year, and the 
number of traveling lbraries she had had w 
the last three years. The blanks were sent out 
in November, 191! 
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With these blanks to the teachers went 

blanks for each pupil having the following 

items 


1. Name the books you have read in the past 
three years 

(a) Books from traveling libraries 

(b) All other books 
», What books does your family own? 

3. What magazines and papers does your 
family take? 

It was realized that unless pressure was 
brought to bear on teachers, few of these 
blanks would be returned. So pressure was 
brought in the shape of a card from the State 
Board of Education, stating that the questions 
must be answered, and that teachers must make 
efforts to see that they were answered cor- 
rectly. Without this card from the Board of 
Education the experiment would have been a 
failure. With it we now have records cover- 
ing 8o per cent. of the families in the state. 
Now, when a request comes from a school 
for a traveling library, our librarian does not 
send out a case of books with no knowledge 
of the community to which it is going. Now, 
when she gets a request from a district which 
has not had a traveling library, she looks up 
the blanks returned from that district, and a 
little examination soon shows her whether the 
majority of the families own books and what 
kind of books they are, or whether they own 
few books, and those poor in quality. If she 
gets a request from a district that has already 
had a traveling library, she looks. up her 
records to see how successful the last library 
was in that community. If it was not partic- 
ularly popular, she can with greater success 
select books that will be more read. 

Before proceeding further with an account 
of these investigations, let us bear in mind 
that this investigation was made in the white 
schools alone, and the results are probably 
no more startling than those that would be 
obtained from a similar investigation in many 
sections of the country: first, because Dela- 
ware’s rural population is almost exclusively 
native born with almost no trace of the for- 
eign immigrant; second, there is almost no 
district in the state more than ten miles from 
a railroad station; third, the rural free deliv- 
ery brings mail to every door; fourth, Dela- 
ware has a compulsory school law; fifth, the 
state maintains a system of traveling libraries 
whereby any school, church, or club may have 
one free of charge upon application. 
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When all the papers had been returned they 
were placed in the hands of members of the 
commission for tabulation. The work of tab- 
ulation proved so great that so far only one 
of the three counties has been completed. The 
results from Sussex county, however, can 
surely be taken as representative of conditions 
in Kent county. New Castle county, which in- 
cludes Wilmington, is more thickly settled, the 
farmers take more city papers, and in general 
conditions are considerably better than in the 
two lower counties. 

In looking over the papers, two facts were 
at once apparent. First, the number of fam- 
ilies failing to answer the questions was com 
paratively small. In many schools papers were 
received from all the pupils, while in none did 
more than 10 per cent. fail to answer. There- 
fore, the results obtained should give basis for 
fairly accurate deductions. Second, there was 
apparently no effort to be facetious, or to give 
wrong information. Occasionally a _ paper 
would show that no attempt had been made to 
answer it accurately, and one whole district 
in New Castle county showed this disposition. 
It will be safe to say, however, that more than 
99 per cent. of the papers showed a desire to 
give the facts. 

Of course, if one wished to question the 
value of the answers to these questions he 
could claim that it would be impossible for 
children to remember al/ the books they had 
read in three years. Strictly speaking, such 
criticism is just. But two replies can be made 
to it. First, the total number of books in al- 
most all districts was very small and the chil- 
dren would in all probability remember a much 
larger percentage of books that they had read 
than they would if they lived in a town or 
city, where books were more plentiful. Sec- 
ond, it would be an utter impossibility for all 
the children in all districts to forget the good 
books that they had read and remember only 
the poor ones. 

Before going into the combined figures ob- 
tained by tabulating the papers, let me give a 
few reports received from separate districts. 
They will show, perhaps, even better than the 
figures how appalling the conditions are in 
some districts. 

In one school from which 44 pupils sent in 
replies representing 24 different households, 36 
of the 44 pupils report that they have not 
read any books; 18 of the 24 homes do not 
own a book, and six families take no paper 
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and no magazine of any character whatso- 
ever. 

In another school from which 31 replies 
were received representing 19 families, not a 
single pupil of the 31 reports having read a 
book. Only two families own a book, and each 
of those families owns a “Life of McKinley”; 
11 of the 19 families take no paper and no 
magazine and own no book. The only book 
for all the 31 boys and girls of that school 
community is a “Life of McKinley.” Fortu- 
nately there are two copies of that. 

In another school only three of the families 
own a book; those three families own a few 
of the Alger books, and one boy reports that 
his family owns four books, as follows: “Ser- 
mons by the devil,” “The curse of drink,” 
“How to behave in society,” “Half hour talks 
on the Holy Bible.” 

A girl of 13 years says that she has read 
only these three books ; “Sermons by the devil,” 
“Conversation between Mr. World and Mrs. 
Church Member,” “Woman's temptation.” 

In another school from which 19 replies 
came representing 16 households, a boy of 19 
years says that he has read only one book, 
“The great controversy between Christ and 
Satan.” A boy of 18 years has read nothing, 
and a girl of 16 has read only “The discovery 
of the north pole.” The teacher required no 
reading last year, but has planned to have them 
read from the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
“Educational books” this year. 

In another school a girl of 11 years reports 
that her family owns the following books: 
“The sin of a lifetime.” “Her mother's sin,” 
“Married by mistake,” “Her martyrdom,” 
“Lena Rivers,” “Retribution,” “The hidden 
hand,” “Bad Hugh,” “Capitola,” “The buried 
legacy,” and “The queen of the isle.” Another 
girl of 16 reports that her family owns “The 
divine plan of the ages,” “The kingdom is at 
hand,” and “The kingdom come.” 

In another school representing 21 families, 
only three of the 21 families own a book. A 
boy of 11 years says that he has read “Nick 
Carter and every kind you can mention.” In 
answer to the question, “What books does 
your family own?” a girl of 16 writes, “The 
Bible is sufficient.” A girl of 14 years writes 
that her family owns the following: “Married 
by mistake,” “The ashes of love,” “Her only 
sin,” “The missing bride,” “The outcast sister,” 


“Tempest and sunshine,” and “The haunted 
homestead.” 

In another school from which 20 pupils re- 
plied, only one out of the 20 has read a book 
Only two families of the 17 own a book; and 
family number one owns “Robinson Crusoe,” 
and family number two owns “War with Spain,” 
so that for all the families of the school there 
are only two books for the children to read. 
The teacher reports that she required no read 
ing last year, has planned for none this year, 
and has never had a traveling library. 

In another school of 14 pupils representing 
nine households, only one of the 14 pupils has 
read anything, this one boy having read “Pil- 
grim’s progress.” The teacher has planned to 
have her pupils read “Ten nights in a bar 
room.” 

In many cases girls of 14 and 15 had for 
their only reading such books as “Mother, 
home and heaven,” “Sermons by the devil,” 
on the one hand; and on the other, “One night 
mystery,” “From gloom to sunlight,” “A hid- 
den hand,” and “A woman's temptation.” The 
last was a great favorite. One child said, “I 
have read ‘Kindness to the poor,’ ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother,’ ‘My first lie,” “Touch 
not, taste not, handle not,’ and ‘Who can bear 
a guilty conscience.” 

In answer to the questions, “What books 


> 


have you read during the past three years? 
one boy of 13 said, “I have read 23 of Alger.” 
A child of nine answered, “I have read the 
Bible, ‘The story of the Bible,’ and the red 
telephone book, and they are all interesting 
books to read.” 

In the replies from one district, the teacher 
inadvertently enclosed a note written to her 
by the mother of one of her pupils. It read as 
follows: “I done all I could with it. I never 
seen nuthin’ like it B for and [ can’t make 
sence out of it.” 

Certain facts derived from the papers can 
best be expressed in figures. When the papers 
were returned the information which they con- 
tained was drawn off on blank forms under the 
following heads for each district 

Number of pupils reported by the teacher. 

Number of pupils replying. 

Number of traveling libraries in the school 

in past three years. 

Number of traveling library books read by 

pupil in past three years 
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Number of books outside of traveling libra- 
ries read by pupils over eight years of age. 
(Divided into good, fair, poor and none.) 

Number of families reported by teacher. 

Number of families included in table. 

Number of books owned by family. (Di- 

vided into good, fair, poor and none.) 

Average number of books per family. 

Papers, magazines, etc., subscribed to by 

families. (Subdivided into city, local, 
agricultural, home and fashion, literary and 
religious. ) 

Reading done last year as part of school 

work. 

Reading planned for current year as part 

of school work. 

It should be stated here that we did not 
count the Bible, taking it for granted that all 
the homes would have one. In the classifica- 
tion of books some difficulty was found in dis- 
tinguishing between the books that were “fair” 
and those that were “poor.” It was compara- 
tively easy to pick out books which went into 
the “good” column. In general, we considered 
as really poor only those which were unmis- 
takably so. Those about which there was any 
question went under the “fair” column. 

Coming to facts derived from the figures: 

1. There is apparently an appalling lack of 
reading among the children in the country. Of 
every thousand children in Sussex county, 443, 
Or 40 per cent., reported that they had read 
nothing. In New Castle county, of 195 chil- 
dren in 16 districts, 35, or 20 per cent., have 
read nothing. It must be remembered that 
these figures include boys and girls of 16 years 
or more. 

2. There is a great lack of reading matter 
in the homes, so that in many sections both 
adults and children have no chance to read 
good books. Of every thousand households in 
Sussex county, 526, or more than 50 per cent., 
report that they own no books. Of every 
thousand families, 222, or more than 20 per 
cent. report that they take no papers or maga- 
zines of any kind, not even a weekly local 
paper. 

If we take the average number of books 
owned by a family the record is even worse, 
for we find less than 10 per cent. of the fam- 
ilies reported owning more than 10 books. 
Ten books seems a very small number for any 
family that is not near a public library, and 
yet less than one family out of to owns that 
number 
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3. If we take the quality of the books owned, 
the record is bad. 130 families taken from 16 
districts in New Castle county own a total o! 
647 books, of which 214 were classified as 
good, 219 fair, and 142 poor. Only one-third 
of the books could be called good and 142 
were actually poor. These last include Alger, 
Mary J. Holmes, and other authors on the 
index. 

4. The statistics of periodicals furnish in- 
teresting data. That many of the families are 
taking farm journals or the village paper, but 
that the children are not coming into contact 
with the standard magazines and magazines of 
real literary character is clear, for of every 
1000 households investigated 937 families are 
taking no periodical that can be classed as a 
good literary magazine. Of the 63 families 
who are taking such magazines, 25 take the 
Saturday Evening Post, 14 take Cosmopolitan, 
8 Harper's, 7 Everybody's, 5 Review of Re- 
views, 2 McClure’s, 2 Collier's, 2 American, 1 
Outlook, 1 Scribner's, | Munsey's, etc. Of 
every 1000 families, only 195, or approximately 
20 per cent., report that they are taking any 
kind of religious magazine. Of every 1000 
families, 530, that is 53 per cent., are taking 
fashion or home papers, but the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Delineator are not among 
them. Of every 1000 families, 690, that is 69 
per cent., are taking a farm journal or agri- 
cultural paper of some character, usually poor. 
Of every 1000 families approximately 80 per 
cent. are taking the weekly village paper that 
is published in the small town nearest them. 

5. The investigation reveals the value of 
traveling libraries. In a school from which 17 
replies came, representing nine households, 16 
of the children have read books from the trav- 
eling library. Four of those 16 children have 
never read a book from any other source. 
Three of the nine families own no books what- 
ever, and yet the children from those three 
families have read ten books which they se- 
cured from a traveling library. Those 16 
pupils have read 61 books from a traveling 
library. 

In another school 19 of the 29 pupils have 
read books from a traveling library. Ten of 
those 19 have never read a book from any 
other source. 

6. Whenever a teacher plans reading in con- 
nection with her school work, it has a marked 
effect on the reading of the children. In a 
school from which 16 replies came, 12 of the 
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pupils have done good reading, although 5 of 
the 11 families own no books. But the teacher 
has planned well for her pupils and they have 
followed her directing 

In another school where the pupils are too 
young to do much reading the teacher reports 
that she had read to them from Eugene Field, 
“Folk-lore,” Longfellow, “Child’s garden of 
verse,” etc. Unfortunately, however, few of 
the teachers have planned any reading, or if 
they have, it has been of little value. One 
teacher writes, “I am trying to create an in- 
terest in reading by reading stories from mag- 
azines and occasionally an Alger book.” 
show that people in the rural districts of Dela- 
ware read very little, because they have little 
to read. If conditions in other states are as 
bad as they are in Delaware (and it is prob- 


So far the net result of this paper is to~ 
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able that they are), does not this investigation 
prove that so far the possibilities of develop- 
ing a love of good books have hardly been 
touched by librarians? The development of 
the library field as been tremendous in cities 
and towns in the last twenty-five years, but 
there is still plenty of room for a tremendous 
development in the country. Of course, this 
particular problem of reaching those who live 
in the country is largely one for state library 
commissions to solve 

This investigation made by the Delaware 
Commission is merely an attempt to get at 
basic facts which have never been known. 
With these facts in hand, we do not feel that 
we are working quite so much in the dark as 
we had been doing. Whatever plans are now 
made can be made more intelligently and with 
far greater chance of being successful 


LIBRARY CIRCULATION AT LONG RANGE 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian St. Louis Public Library 


Is there still a place for the delivery station 
in the scheme of distribution adopted by libra- 
ries, large or small? This question is perti- 
nent not so much because the use of the de- 
livery station is being discontinued, but be- 
cause of a general feeling that any system of 
book distribution that does not admit of seeing 
and handling the books is inferior to a system 
in which this is possible. 

It will thus be noted that the question of 
the delivery station pure and simple, as op- 
posed to the deposit station and the branch— 
a question once hotly debated—is at bottom 
simply that of the closed shelf versus the open 
shelf. The branch has won out as against the 
delivery station, and the open as against the 
closed shelf. It will also be noted, however, 
that none but small libraries find it good policy 
to place all their books on open shelves. There 
is and always will be a use for the closed shelf 
in its place, and the larger the library the 
more obvious does that place become 

Now circulation through a delivery station is 
nothing but long-distance closed-shelf issue— 
circulation in which the distance between 
charging-desk and stack has been greatly mul 
tiplied. And a legitimate reason for closed- 
shelf issue of this kind is that it is carried on 
under conditions where open-sheltf issue 1s 1m- 


possible—about the only excuse for the closed 
shelf in any case. Now no matter how many 
books may be in branches or in deposit sta 
tions, it is obviously impossible for the whole 
central stock to be at any one of them, still 
less to be at all of them at the same time. And 
there are cases where it is impracticable to use 
any deposit at all, while delivery from the cen- 
tral library is feasible and reasonably satisfac- 
tory. There will always continue to be, there 
fore, some circulation from a distant reservoir 
of books that cannot be seen and handled by 
the reader for purposes of selection. 

Under these circumstances it is interesting 
to inquire whether this type of service has any 
good points to offset its obvious disadvan 
tages; and it is consoling to find that there are 
such—not enough to cause us to select an un- 
supported delivery station deliberately where a 
deposit or a branch would be possible, but 
enough to satisfy us that a delivery station is 
worth while if we can use nothing better and 
to induce us to lay stress, if we can, on the 
particular features that make it satisfactory 

For myself, after three years in a library 
with a large station system, following an ex- 
perience in institutions where there was noth 
ing of the kind, I may say that it has grati 
fied and surprised me to find that personal 
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contact between librarian and reader is pos- 
sible in such a system, to almost the same ex- 
tent as in an open-shelf library, although the 
contact is of quite a different quality. The 
quality of the contact is related to that pos- 
sible with the open-shelf precisely as mental 
contact by letter writing is always related to 
that by conversation. It is superior, if any- 
thing, to that usually obtained in short-dis- 
tance, closed-shelf circulation, although pos- 
sibly not to that obtainable under ideal condi- 
tions. 

The establishment of more or less personal 
relations of confidence between library assist- 
ant and reader takes longer and is less com- 
plete when the sole intermediary is written 
language. It is always harder and requires 
more time to become intimate by letter than by 
personal intercourse. In the former case the 
contact is purely mental, in the latter it is 
affected by personal appearance and conduct, 
by facial expression and manner. All this is 
one of the chief factors in the success of the 
open shelf. But the advantages are not all 
on the side of the direct personal contact, as 
the correspondence schools have been astute 
enough to find out. In the first place, litera 
scripta manet; one may read the same written 
communication several times, whereas the same 
spoken communication is of and for the mo- 
ment. Then the very fact that the written 
message is purely intellectual and has no phys- 
ical accompaniments may lend force to its in- 
teHectual appeal, when that appeal has once 
gained a foothold. When this is the case the 
writer may take his time and may plan his 
campaign of influence more carefully than the 
speaker. The effect of trivial circumstances, 
of unfavorable personal elements, of momen- 
tary moods, is obviated. 

It may be, then, that if personal relations be- 
tween librarian and reader can be set up 
through the written word, there may be some- 
thing of this kind even in long-distance, closed- 
shelf circulation. This relation may be lack- 
ing, even when the circulation is at short 
range. It is usually lacking at the closed-shelf 
delivery desk, necessarily so in a rush, al- 
though at quieter times there is no good 
reason why it should not exist. I know that 
it sometimes does exist under these conditions, 
though a counter between two human beings, 
whether in a store, an office or a library, is 
not conducive to relations of confidence. It 
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may even be lacking in the open-shelf room, 
when assistants on floor duty have not the 
proper spirit and a due conception of their 
own responsibilities and opportunities. 

It may exist at long range. But does it? I 
can answer for only one library; but I have no 
reason to believe that our experience is by 
any means exceptional. Here are some in- 
stances, reported at my request from our own 
Station Department by Miss Else Miller, the 
department chief: 

(1) “A short time ago one of the patrons 
of Station 27 sent in a slip asking to have his 
book renewed, and requested that we send him 
information on peace conferences. The latter 
was duly sent, but through some error the 
renewal was overlooked. Consequently six 
days later an overdue postal was mailed. This 
gentleman is always quite prompt in returning 
his books, and evidently had never before re- 
ceived a notice. So he was most perturbed, 
and wrote us a very long letter explaining the 
mistake. He said that he felt that the libra- 
rian should know that he was not at fault, 
had not broken the rules, and had a clear 
record. But in imparting this fact to the libra- 
rian, he wanted it understood that the as- 
sistant committing the error should not in any 
way be punished for it, because she had helped 
him greatly in his work, by sending the very 
facts on peace conferences that he was looking 
for. He asked that the assistant be praised 
for her good work rather than blamed for her 
error. 

(2) “Celia R——, whom we have never 
seen but all feel well acquainted with, tried 
in vain for some time to borrow a certain 
little volume of Eskimo stories, but succeeded 
only in getting substitutes. About the middle 
of December she sent in with her card the 
following request: ‘Please give me “Eskimo 
stories,” because it is Christmas and you never 
send the right book.’ 

(3) “The cards of Mr, and Mrs. M . of 
Station 54, come in with a slip, ‘Please send a 
novel.’ We know that the books must be 7- 
day adventure stories, and must have pub- 
lishers’ binding and an interesting frontispiece 
or they will come back to us on the next de- 
livery unread. 

(4) “At least one of the S—— family’s 
cards is reported lost each week. We imme- 
diately recognize Mrs. S——’s voice when she 
telephones, and ask whether it is Ralph’s or 
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Walter’s card that is missing this time. In a 
tone of despair she probably says, ‘No; it is 
Morris’s.” We promise to look the matter up 
thoroughly. Then we do no more about it. 
After two days we call up and teil her we are 
very sorry we have been unable to trace the 
card. ‘Oh, we've found it here at home; 
thank you so much for your trouble,’ she an- 
swers. ‘And, by the way, we have not been 
able to find Nicholas’ card all day.’ So we 
look up Nicholas’ card in the same way. No 
S—— card was ever known to be lost outside 
of the S—— household. 

(5) “C39 of Station 6 has this note clipped 
to her reader’s index: ‘Give overdue notices to 
Stations Department.’ We hold her notices 
a few days to give the books a chance to come 
in, because she uses a bi-weekly station. Each 
time that she receives an overdue notice, it 
costs her ten cents carfare to come to the 
library to investigate, and its costs the library a 
half hour of an assistant’s time to pacify her. 
Our new method works beautifully, and both 
library and reader find it economical. 

(6) “An old gentleman of Station 15 (at 
least we have pictured him as old, for it is a 
trembling hand that writes the titles) for a 
long time sent in a long list of German novels 
which we marked, ‘Not in catalog.’ We were 
out of printed German lists at the time, so se- 
lected a good German novel and sent it to 
him. It was immediately returned. We tried 
again—in vain. Then again! We sent him 
everything that the average German finds in- 
tensely interesting. But the books always 
came back to us on the next delivery. One 
day we substituted ‘Im Busch,’ by Gerstaecker. 
He kept it two weeks, and then his card came 
in with a list of Gerstaecker novels, copied 
from the title-page of ‘Im Busch.” He read all 
our Gerstaecker books and then wanted more. 
We wrote him that he had read all the books 
of this author and again substituted. Then a 
fresh list of Gerstaecker came in, and now he 
is reading all those books a second time. 

(7) “One of the station men watches our 
substitutions and looks over them to get ideas 
for his own reading. Once when we had sub- 
stituted Leroux’s ‘Mystery of the yellow room’ 
the station man ordered a copy of that book 
for himself, and finding it interesting read all 
the Leroux books in the library. 

(8) “Here is a letter from a youthful sta- 
tion patron: 
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“*Please send me the III Grade, The 
golden goose book! Please d Kisses 
These incidents, which of course might be 
multiplied indefinitely, show at least that the 


service rendered by a delivery station 1s not, 
or at any rate need not be, a mere mechanical 
sending of books in answer to a written de 
mand. 

So much for the element of personal contact 
and influence. Next let us consider for a mo 
ment that of actual contact with the books 
from which selection can be made This of 
course does not t2ke place in any closed-shelf 
system—least of all in one at long range. But 
in certain cases this contact is of no special 
advantage. In particular, if a reader wants 
one definite book and no other, he may get it 
as surely, or be informed as reliabiy that he 
cannot get it, and why, at a delivery station 
as at a set of open shelves. The only draw- 
back in “long-range” work is that the user 
must wait longer before he can get his book, 
provided it is on the shelves. Against this 
wait must be set the time and cost of a per 
sonal visit to the distant library building. 

Of the “browsing” contact there can be none, 
of course. This seems a more serious matter 
to me than it would be to those who deprecate 
“browsing,” or at any rate discourage it. But 
there is no question that the alternative be- 
tween library and delivery station, if squarely 
presented, should always be answered by choos- 
ing the library. Here the alternative is be- 
tween the delivery station and no use at all 
This brings up another point: 

May it not be, in some cases, that we really 
are offering the reader an alternative between 
delivery station and library and that through 
indolence he takes the former? Doubtless this 
is often the case, and it should not be so. The 
location of every delivery station should be 
studied from this standpoint, and its contin- 
uance should be made a matter of serious 
question. When all is said and done, there 
will remain some stations where a minority 
of users would go to the library if the station 
were discontinued, and would be benefited 
thereby at the expense of a little more exer 
tion. The fact that there are some real ad- 
vantages in long-range circulation should en 
able the librarian, in such a case, to strike 
some kind of a balance, satisfy himself that 
this particular station is or is not of resultant 
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benefit to the community, and act accordingly. 
It is also possible, in some cases, to combine 
the deposit feature with the delivery station, 
and it goes without saying that this should be 
done, just as the delivery feature should be 
added to deposit and every branch, 
where it is feasible 

Finally, the long rarge circulation may be 
adapted to the use of the busy by enabling 
them to kill two birds with one stone. Libra- 
ries are always trying, with doubtful success, 
to get hold of persons who are busy about 
something else—factory workers, shoppers, and 
so on. A residential district is a better place 
for a branch library than a shopping district, 
although the number of different persons who 
pass the door daily is larger in the latter, be- 
cause there is in the residence 
street—less preoccupation and bustle. But if 
it is made possible for the shopper to use the 
library with practically no delay, while he is 
shopping, will he not take advantage of the 
opportunity? A recent experiment in the St. 
Louis Public Library convinces me that he 
will. We are operating a downtown 
branch in the book department of a large de- 
partment store, and we have an hourly mes- 
senger service between the library and this 
I believe this is the first time that 
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such frequent delivery service has been tried 
This makes it possible to leave an order at 
the beginning of a shopping trip and to find 
the book ready at the close of the trip. The 
interval would never be much over an hour, 
and might be as little as fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

There are two favorable factors here which 
it might be difficult to secure elsewhere: The 
shopping district here is near enough to the 
central library to make frequent delivery pos- 
sible, and the management of the store where 
our station is located is broad enough to see 
that the possibility of borrowing a book free, 
from the library, even when presented as an 
immediate alternative to the purchase of the 
same book from the counters of the store, does 
not, in the long run, injure sales. 

It is not absolutely necessary, of course, to 
operate this scheme from a department store, 
neither is greater distance an absolute bar to 
frequent deliveries. I believe that this kind of 
long-distance service is well worth the atten- 
tion of librarians. 

And, in general, I believe that a realization 
that all long-distance service has its good 
points may do good by inducing us to dwell 
on those points and to try to make them of 
more influence in our work. 


THE RELATION OF PUBLIC AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES * 


By Joun A. Lowe, Librarian, Williams College 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS Murray But Ler in his 
“Meaning of education” says: “If education 
cannot be identified with mere instruction, what 
is it? What does the term mean? I answer, 
it must mean a gradual adjustment to the spir- 
itual possessions of the race. Those posses- 
sions may be variously classified, but they cer- 
tainly are at least five fold. The child is en- 
titled to his scientific inheritance, to his esthetic 
inheritance, to his literary inheritance, to his 
institutional inheritance, and to his religious 
inheritance. Without them he cannot become 
a truly educated or a cultivated man.” 

If we take this as a suggestive definition of 
education we may affirm that the library holds 
a vital place in education. Its purpose is to 
stimulate a love of good reading and best 
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books, to furnish facts, to reproduce the past, 
to demonstrate theories, to provide material 
for the scholar in the field of research, to 
maintain high standards of culture and intel- 
lectual taste; indeed to aid in a gradual adjust- 
ment to spiritual possessions. And this schol- 
arly aim is common both to the public and 
More than this, the city or 

is a great, persistent, con- 
of education through all the 
The school lays for him found- 
ations, the the 
library completes the whole of activity. The 
school points the beginnings, the library pro- 
claims an endless pursuit of knowledge. To 
be sure, the means employed for educational 
development are different in the two types of 
the atmosphere and situa 
The public library 


college library. 

town institution 
tinuous 
ages of a man. 
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reaches a general community and its work 1s 
consequently general, while the college library 
serves a restricted group and its influence ts 
necessarily intensive. Not only is it the privi- 
lege of the college to teach a student in the 
use of books to meet his requirements in the 
curriculum, but it is also its duty to inspire 
in him a respect for them and a love for their 
friendship, so that they may ever be to him a 
stimulus to broader culture and inspiration to 
more noble living. We recognize that the 
conception of education which thinks of it as 
having only to do with school and college ts 
too narrow, that education is in truth a life- 
long process. It is in later years that thee 
graduate must build upon the foundation 
gained within college halls knowledge and an 
understanding of life, if he is to justify the 
value of his training. 

The importance of the college library as a 
factor in education is oftentimes misjudged 
It is true that according to its tradition and 
its nature its constituency is limited. Its tra- 
dition makes it still only a storehouse of 
books seldom consulted, and then only by some 
creature less than a live, full-blooded man. 
Some college libraries still are in that undis 
turbed state of which the story tells. On a 
hot August afternoon in the middle of vaca- 
tion time a professor opened the door of a 
university library and entered. To allow some- 
thing of the sweetness and light of the summer 
sunshine to come in, he left the door open 
behind him. No sooner had he taken a seat 
than the shadowy figure of the librarian crept 
silently to him and a voice whispered in an 
awsome tone, “Professor, I think we should 
close the door. Some one might come in.” 
But many college libraries are breaking away 
from this tradition. If there is an institution 
whose instruction still consists of the one 
textbook plan of curriculum work, we may 
believe that its library is equally old-fashioned 
and its books rarely used by the students and 
only occasionally by the faculty 

It is also true that the field of a college 
library is more or less limited by its nature 
It is the property of a private corporation. 
Essentially its collection is one selected for 
reference and with pedagogic purposes. Its 
funds are spent in gathering hooks which will 
increase the scholarship of ‘its constituency 
Scholarly periodicals and learned society pub- 


lications, rare books, unusual books, books for 


thorough study, books for reference, these are 
they which make up its collection. The pop 
ular treatise, the “best seller” demand little 
consideration, for the circulation of books 
per se is not a function of service 

Sut while it has a selected constituency, the 
public library, on the other hand, exists for 
the education of all the people. As Mr. Well 
man has said: “Its functions may be roughly 
divided into two general classes. The first of 
these includes its endeavor to aid the sys 
tematic reader, the worker, or the serious stu 
dent. The second covers its efforts to exert 
a general educational influence in the com 
munity through the promotion of miscellaneous 
reading.” For this service the public librarian 
has in these last days made rapid development 
in library science, and, indeed, it is sometimes 
admitted that he has left his collegiate brother 
far behind, quite content with old-fashioned 
methods. Be that as it may, each has some- 
thing still to teach the other, and each a con 
tribution of service to make to the other. The 
aim of each is the same. Why then should 
there not exist between these two types of 
educators a hearty sympathy, a more intimate 
knowledge of each other’s needs and an active 
coOperation in meeting them? 

In fact, cooperation in this educative move 
ment is one of the principal slogans of library 
work to-day. Among each type it exists. Pub 
lic libraries assist one another with their read 
ing lists and bulletins, loans of collections of 
art works and of books, in friendly visits of 
instruction, and in many other ways. Thi 
same thing is true among those of the 
leges. Columbia recently gave over to Union 
Theological Seminary its large collection 
books dealing with religious subjects, for the 
reason that it would find more use there. The 
state libraries and those of the state univer 
sities are working through the commissions 
in close codperation with town and city insti 
tutions in helping to make them more efficient 
and of real educational value to their com 
munities. Agricultural college libraries are 
furnishing their neighbors with collections of 
books and valuable material for the help of 
farmers. Why should there not be a more 
real connection between college and public h 
braries in this movement? The library of the 
college has a real contribution to make. The 

Wlege recog in obligation it owes to the 
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eral. And, while it is a private corporation 
and has a right to restrict the use of its prop- 
erty, it accepts that statement of the present 
day doctrine of wealth that “Ownership is 
trusteeship.” This refers not only to the pos- 
session of great personal riches, but also to 
the resources of any kind in the possession of 
institutions. Recognizing the potential value of 
what is in our college libraries, not only for 
the furtherance of college work but for the 
help and uplifting of the community about 
them, in our opinion colleges may well seek 
for means of establishing such relations as 
will put these resources in the way of as com- 
plete exploitation as possible. 

Let the college libraries supply professional 
material to teachers. Let them furnish inspir- 
ation and guidance to students. They should 
be a bond of interest between the institution 
and the community, and might even have close 
relations with the public schools. All this 
means an extensive service beyond students and 
faculty in every town which does not support 
a large public library. It would appear that 
a very important function of the library of 
the college is to supplement some of the re- 
sponsibilities of that of the towns nearby it, 
and nothing but sheer indifference and a lack 
of administrative ability deters the perform- 
ance. Nothing but tradition stands in the way 
of getting that sort of public service on a 
business basis. Without doubt it is a college 
function in every town where it is possible. 

If I apprehend the situation correctly, one 
of the pressing needs of the public library to- 
day is to show all its citizens its practical edu- 
cational value to the community. Appropria- 
tions have been made; now a showing of re- 
sults is demanded. When the summary is 
drawn up does it demonstrate an undivided 
purpose of lifting the intellectual tone of the 
community? We have developed every theory 
of library science. We have become technical, 
and have produced a machine which runs 
smoothly and quietly. We have produced end- 
less statistics, taking pains to show how many 
borrowers’ names are registered, how many 
visitors come to the library, the largest daily 
circulation, and too the smallest, but what do 
we say of what they take away from the 
library and of its value to them? Some of us 
have given detailed attention to the children. 
Some of us have issued teachers’ cards. Some 
have answered the questions addressed to us 
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by members of women’s clubs. But what have 
most of us done toward developing serious 
reference work and organized, systematic 
study? To live up to our ideals the public 
librarian must render her reference depart- 
ment more efficient, accurate and reliable; she 
must vitalize her work with the teachers and 
the schools; she might organize study clubs 
among readers, if none already exist; she 
must prove to the men who at present vote 
her appropriations that the library is indeed a 
live, educational force to all of the community. 
And for the performance of a better public 
service she should have the liberty to call upon 
the college for its assistance. 

As you will agree with me, the essential 
thing in reference work is the production of 
exactly what the inquirer seeks. Provided his 
request is reasonable, any expenditure of time 
and patience is justifiable because, if for no 
other reason, the usefuiness and the reputation 
of the library’s efficiency depends upon the 
success of the results of that search. The 
systematic reader and the student are coming 
more and more every day to test the efficiency 
and value of this reference work in public 
libraries. The majority of inquirers are in 
immediate need of information on their par- 
ticular subject. Facts, not theories, are the 
modern demand of clergymen, lawyers, engi- 
neers, artists, newspaper writers, city officials, 
bank clerks, bookkeepers and artisans in the 
various trades, The clergyman wants to know 
of the growth of certain western mission towns 
in the last twelve months. The lawyer must 
have the text of the report of an investigation 
carried on by Congress recently. An engineer 
desires to know about the detail of the con- 
struction of a power dam on the Connecticut 
River. A newspaper man seeks the statement 
of a politician in a speech delivered in an ob- 
scure town during a campaign. A city official 
inquires about the practicability of a municipal 
ice plant in Central America. An artist wishes 
to see a copy of Troyon’s “Evening.” The 
literary man is curious to know the date of all 
the editions of Whitman’s “Leaves of grass.” 
If the material for satisfying these results is 
not at hand why not try the college library 
nearest you? By the use of the telephone and 
of the mails material may be quickly procured. 

Reference work in public libraries shows a 
large demand is made for federal, state and 
city statistical material. To many librarians 
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vernment documents are a snare and a delu 


sion, if not something of a mountain of ditt 
culty when it is a matter of research. More- 
small town hbraries rarely possess nor 


do they have room to store files ot federal and 


state documents. But, on the other hand, man 


f the college libraries have a fairly complete 
Congressional set and long files of state 
ments. If it should be understood that these 

ght be consulted by neighboring libraries 


some difficulties of search and shelf space may 
pe overcome 

When it comes to matters of bibliography 
the college library may be of some assistance 
lor example, in one phase of this subject, mm a 
public library the trade bibliography is usually 
limited to the United States Catalogue, Pub 

shers’ Weekly, and A. L. A. Booklist. Buta 
college library must maintain extensive biblio 
graphical tools in French, German, and English 
printed books, and often possesses those of 
Italian and Spanish, in addition to most Amer- 
ican aids. These are expensive and out of the 
question for ghe small library. If some one 
wishes a book which you cannot trace and it is 
important to find out about it, why not send a 
reply post-card to your neighbor, the college 
librarian, and see if he can trace it? One 
very direct and interesting means of instruc- 
tion open to the public librarian is the work 
with study clubs. If there are no study clubs 
in your town consider the formation of some 
Include one for the boys and the girls, one for 
teachers, one for literary workers, one for 
industrial and professional men. If you have 
a “story hour” for children, why should you 
not have a “club hour” in the library, where 
all sorts of good things might germinate? The 
librarian could prepare lists of the most au- 
thoritative and choice books and papers to be 
read on the subject of study which the club 
decides upon. She might formulate the pro 
gram, and direct the line and scope of its re- 
search. In this way the work done could be 
directed and concentrated on the most im- 
portant things in the field selected. 

Another phase of educational office of the 
public library is illustrated by the Library of 
Congress and by several state libraries. The 
librarian has in her power the political educa- 
tion of the legislators of her town or city 
government. This may be boss rule, but why 
should it not be successfully exercised? If 
the library were to prepare lists of references 
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n subjects coming up for discussiol 
the selectmen, council or aldermen, and nt 
them to the chairmen of important commit 
tees with an invitation to come to the library 
to consult the data, the present ignoral 
manifest by the t iy measures 
be banished At any ra t uscfulne in 
practical help of e library vould be evident 
to the town father And her again 18 a 
pla here the pr n t fall bach 
upon the suggested source of assistance In 
addition to material in books, the llege libra 
rian can call upon the ‘lists in all the d 
partments of the college, and trom them gain 
accurate, authoritative information 

When necessary for this work of serious 
study arrangements night be made by which 
the college library could loan books to the 


public library. The practice of inter-library 
loans becomes more general daily, and in some 
ways the college liSrary is in a favorable situa 
tion to give this aid. It is collegiate before 
peripatetic, and, of course, it is to be undet 
stood that no books can be loaned which will 
interfere in the slightest way with the work of 


the college and its curriculum. [ut there are 
long periods when books are not in “reserve” 
or likely to be needed for class room worl 
The college spends much time and money in 
making up collections, and thus is enabled to 
offer on certain subjects books not in a publ 
library of twice its size. It buys rare and un 
usual books which would not be practical tor 
the public library. Again for work in cour 
it frequently buys a large number of duplhi 
cates to be used on the reserve book shelve 
A frequent loaning of these duplicates, when 
not actually in use, would not interfere with 
the work of the college. If sufficient care and 
foresight were exercised collections of books 
on a required subject for a library meght be 
loaned 

But we have said that the public library ha 
a contribution to make to the college. Indeed 
in so many ways does it assist an educational 
institution that it would be idle to try t 
enumerate them all, but I wish to point out two 
especially important things. The college en 
lists your interest toward giving definite in 
struction in your libraries in the use of books 
Men enter college to-day whe try to read 4 
eard catalog by turning the cards from back 
to front, and who make no distinction in 
meaning between an author, a subject, or a 
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title card. Some men have heard the name of 
“Poole’s index,” but others, when referred to 
the “Poole table in the magazine room” ques- 
tion, “what that game has to do with finding 
an article in a magazine.” During the present 
year at Williams, by the courtesy of the Eng- 
lish department, we were privileged to give 
such lectures to the freshmen. We supple- 
mented them with individually assigned prac- 
tice work, covering each phase of the instruc- 
tion, which must be performed in the library, 
the results written out and submitted as a 
regular requirement of the department. The 
results far surpass our most sanguine hope, 
in a more systematic and sympathetic use of 
the books. Before ‘one of these lectures we 
had written a sample bibliography on the black- 
board to show its scope, form, notation, etc. 
Just before we began to talk one earnest stu- 
dent said politely but triumphantly, indicating 
the heading on the board, “You have spelled 
that word at the top wrong. Don’t you mean 
biography?” To my negative reply another 
asked, “Well, what is the difference between 
biography and bibliography, anyhow?” We 
hope their lack of information was dispelled 
by the lecture and the practice work. It is 
highly important to their best educational suc- 
cess that students know how to use books and 
library materials as tools scientifically. The 
lack of such knowledge causes the loss of 
much valuable time. If thorough instruction 
along this line were given by the librarian to 
the students of the high school, both it and 
the college could do even more advanced work. 
As the collegiate departments of English ex- 
pect that entering men shall know how to spell 
correctly, to write a theme in proper sentence 
structure and correct paragraph form, is it 
too much to expect that men shall know how 
to use the books of a library which are to be 
so vital and important a part of their educa- 
tional training? 

But we should also make a plea for more 
extended and systematic instruction among the 
boys and girls for whom there is no college 
future. Their university comprises the public 
library, and their training in its use becomes 
vitally essential. Their more favored fellows 
may receive something of this in their higher 
education, but should this be denied to those 
whose schooling is limited? Let us urge. then, 
that yon show the school teacher how to use 
books so that he will be more skilful in using 
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them, so that he will learn how to teach the 
child to utilize this great force when he goes 
to the library, to understand various kinds of 
reference books, the card catalog and the in- 
dexes, so that he can find the way himself to 
learn to utilize books. Train children in 
schools to appreciate what books mean, to re- 
spect them, to use them intelligently, to ac- 
quire a taste for books that will cause them to 
reflect and that will mould their characters. 

And in the second place the college urges 
that public libraries inspire scholarly method 
and a love of higher education and culture. 
It appreciates the noble work you are doing 
along all lines, but with all your giving give 
wisdom. Yours is the position in which, with- 
out fear of proselyting, boys and girls may be 
urged to stay in school rather than listen to 
inward calls of their own laziness and indif- 
ference, or to outward lure of commercial 
gain. More than one boy has come to know 
the influence of college life because of the 
constant presentation and inspiration for an 
education received from the librarian. in his 
home town. Among adults you have a rare 
chance to stimulate with scholarly purpose 
intellects jaded with the pettiness of gossip 
and misdirected energy. Yours is the privi- 
lege of keeping aglow the spark of culture the 
college alumnus lighted in undergraduate days. 
Yours is the pleasure of bringing to the busi- 
ness and professional man fresh inspiration of 
culture, new courage, and an outlook over 
fields other than those within whose furrows 
he toils so long and laboriously. W<h this 
great service awaiting you, are you to be con- 
tent with employing all your energy in cata- 
loging and in making of lists, important as 
they are? Will you be happy to interest a 
few children? Will you be satisfied with 
merely counting the number of volumes cir- 
culated ? 

In conclusion, it remains to be said most 
briefly that this co6perative movement between 
public and college libraries will react upon the 
community only for good. By it a larger ser 
vice will be rendered to the public. Further 
opportunities will be opened. And the college 
is warranted in taking part in such a move- 
ment, for any assistance it may be able to 
render will benefit itself by quickening it into 
new life to meet efficiently additional demands. 
When we consider the vital importance to the 
college of anything that can be done to ex 
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tend education and culture, we can but be 
convinced that any help which can be given 
by it is not only a public benefit, but also has 
a direct reaction on the college itself. By this 
coOperative movement also the incentive of 
the public library may go far to improve the 
intellectual life of the community and to better 
the quality of secondary education. Thus the 
public library is justified in joining forces 
whereby it may be aided to live up to its ex- 
alted function of an educator. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


In an effort to collect and systematize in 
formation about special libraries, the Liprary 
JOURNAL has submitted the questionnaire, 
printed below, to one hundred and twenty-two 
special libraries. Over fifty replies have been re- 
ceived, from which a half dozen of the more 
interesting have been selected. Later it is 
hoped that the results of the investigation may 
be tabulated and summarized, so as to repre- 
sent the whole field of special library work. 
Any library which did not receive the ques- 
tionnaire is invited to send in a description of 
its collection, as well as the name of any other 
special library of its acquaintance. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Liprary JOURNAL submits the following 
questionnaire to a list of special libraries, in- 
viting them to reply in time to publish if pos- 
sible in the July issue of the JourRNAL an ar- 
ticle dealing with various details of special 
library work. The data thus received is to be 
afterwards turned over to the Special Libra- 
ries Association. A copy of the JouRNAL or 
reprint of the article will gladly be sent to 
those who cocperate by answering the ques- 
tions below: 

1. Please state the name of library, name of 
librarian, date of beginning, present number of 
books and number of pamphlets. 

2. What is the scope and special strength of 
your library? 

3. What were the needs that caused the 
starting of your library and what is the trend 
of questions that come to it? 

4. How far do you avail yourself of the 
other library resources of your community, 
and have you anything like co6peration in ref- 
erence work? 

5. What, if anything, do you publish or have 
you published which may be available for dis- 
tribution, and what are the terms of distribu- 
tion? 

Your reply before June 15 to the Liprary 
JOURNAL, 141 E. 25th street, New York City, 
would be appreciated, for which please find 
enclosed addressed envelope. 

D. N. Hanpy, 

President Special Libraries Assn 
R. Bowker, 

Editer Liprary JOURNAI 


PHE INSURANCE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF Bo> N 


1. The Insurance Library Association 
Boston. D. N. Handy, librarian. Organize 
and incorporated under laws of Massachusetts 
in 1887. Books about 6000. Pamphlets al 
3000 Other memorabilia, inciuding ph 
graphs, engravings, early pamphlets having 
do with the development of fire insurance and 


hre protection engineering of considerable 
value. 

2. Library devoted wholly to literature of 
fire insurance and fire protection engineering 
Is especially strong in literatpre of fire insur 
ance, comprising practically everything pub 
lished in English and beginning to add { 
eign publications 

3. Library started because of recognition on 
the part of two or three individuals of value of 
a collection of technical literature for the in 
formation of practical fire underwriters. It: 
development has been accompanied by a grad 
ual but steady enlargement of the number of 


those recognizing the need clearly recog 
nized by its founders. The trend of questions 
coming to it is fully of a technical character 

4. At present our principal use for other 
libraries is the access which is given us to 
copies of proceedings of tec! 1 periodicals 
in which we are interested only so tar as they 
contain articles having to do with fire insur 
ance or fire protection engineering. We use 
other libraries very little for references \ 
tacit understanding with several commercial 
and highly specialized libraries has resulted in 
considerable practical coOperation in Boston, 
and in this cooperation we have had consider 
able part. 

5. The association publishes quarterly a An 
letin, containing among other things an index 
of current fire insurance and related litera 
ture, which is distributed to members and 
others upon request. It published in 1900 a 


catalog. In torr it published “Lectures on 
fire insurance”—the substance of lectures ce 
livered before its evening classes in fire in 
ance which are conducted by the association 
from November to May, inclusive, in each year 
D. N. Hawnpy ra 
STONE & WEBS i 

1. Stone & Webster Library. George Win 
throp Lee, librarian. About 4000 books and 
pamphlets, without counting f 
ries; 700 bound periodicals and serials, like 
Water supply and [rrigation paper Inelnd 
ing volumes of various sets, like railroad 
missioners’ reports, encyclopedias, ete., uld 
bring the total to about 6500 f hich OO 
are bound books and pamphlets The 
library might be said to ha yun in go 

2. The scope of the library is confined most 
ly to books on civil, electrical and mechanical 
engineering, more especiall lectrical, finar 
and accounting, and general referen It 
special strength is almost identical with the 
scope, the engineering 1 financial branche 


being stronger than the weneral reference 
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trend of questions bear upon 
with public utilities, finance, 
ement and engineering in- 


The lib: 


various quest 
office, and the 
work in connection 
construction, manag 


cidental thereto. \We have quite a large num- 
ber of questions pertaining to English gram- 
mar, etc 

4. We avail ourselves of the other library 
resources of the community a great deal, par- 
ticularly the Public Library and the Library 
of the Boston S ty of Civil Engineers, and 
the libraries the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Ve have been instrumental in 
establishing the Boston Codperative Informa- 
tion Bureau and the inter-library reference 
service recently established by a special fund 
in the Boston Public Library. Available for 


dist ributio m are the following pamphlets: The 
library and the business man, 1907; The library 
and its fa cilities, supplementing the above, 
1911; Classification for periodical references, 
1912; Reference books as public utilities (some 
well-known encycl compared), 1912; 
and various pamphlets in connection with the 
engineering and fnancial interests of the or- 
ganization are frequently sent from the library. 
WASHINGTON, 


RAILWAY ECONOMICS, 


D. C. 


BUREAU OF 


The Library of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics was begun Aug. I, 1910, and now 
possesses approximately 12,000 books and pam- 
phlets and 6000 periodical and important news- 
paper articles. Richard H. Johnston, librarian. 

. Its scope and special strength are indi- 
cated by the official title of the organization, 
the collection being restricted to literature per- 


economics, or immediately 


taining to railway 
connate, with some few general works of 
reference. 

3. The Bureau of Railway Economics was 
established by railways of the United States 
“for the scientific study of transportation prob- 


* and the library is intended primarily to 
pursuit of this study. The library 
accords the use of its collection to any who 
visit it personally and answers questions in 
correspondence which involve research or bib- 
liographical information. 

4. By means of its records of the contents 
of libraries having important collections of 
railway material the library of the bureau can 
place library resources at the disposal of cor- 
respondents in other cities. The library keeps 
in close touch with the bibliographical division 
of the Library of Congress, and a list of refer- 
ences on the Commerce Court was issued with 
its coéperation. Readers have also been re- 
ferred to us from the Library of Congress and 
the Public Library. The library also acts as a 
medium of exchange of railway duplicates be- 
twee n libraries 

The most important publication prepared 
by the library of the bureau is “Railway eco- 
nomics, a collective catalog of books in four- 


lems, 
assist in the 
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teen American libraries,’ obtainable from the 
University of Chicago Press. It has also pre- 
pared and distributed generally a “List of 
references to literature pertaining to govern- 
ment ownership of railways,’ requests for 
which have been received from European libra- 
ries. 

The bureau has also prepared typewritten 
lists, with somewhat limited distribution, on 
such subjects as Valuation of railways, the Full 
crew laws, Railway accidents, etc. 

STEEL WORKS CLUB, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 

1. Steel Works Club Library, Joliet, Illinois 
Maud Parsons, librarian. November, 1899 
5252 books and pamphlets. 

2. The object of the iibrary is to supply the 
employees of the Illinois Steel Company, 
American Steel & Wire Company, and the El 
gin, Joliet & Eastern Railway with books for 
amusement and instruction. The technical side 
of the library is given special attention. There 
is an up-to-date collection of books relating to 
the iron and steel industry and railroading. 

3. The library is a part of the welfare work 
of the Steel Corporation, which caused the 
erection, in 1889, of the Steel Works Club, 
the pioneer workingmen’s club in America 
Besides the library there is a billiard room, 
bowling alley, gymnasium, tennis court, baths 
and swimming pool, athletic field, auditorium 
and class rooms, dance hall and reception 
rooms. ‘Questions of all kinds are asked, but 
the majority deal with mechanics, metallurgy, 
gas engines and gas analysis, and by-products 
resulting in the manufacture of steel and coke, 
etc. 

4. There are three good libraries in Joliet 
besides our own. The High School Library 
is purely reference. The Public Library has 
a reference department. The state prison has 
a good library. Naturally none of these c: 
specialize as we do. What we do not “tear 
ourselves we are usually able to obtain at the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. For late ar- 
ticles we avail ourselves of the clipping bureau 
of the Engineering Magazine, New York. 

5. We have published a catalog of our books 
excepting fiction; a supplement is being printed 
this summer; a list of the foreign books in the 
library, which will be revised this fall; occa 
sional lists of books on special topics. W: 
have also published lists of additions to the 
library in our club paper, The Mixer. 

In addition, our library is in no sense a 
storehouse for books. An out-of-date book 
scrapped. The new methods constantly being 
used in modern steel plants make new books 
and many periodicals a necessity in the tech 
nical department of the library. In the generad 
reading department we get the latest and best 
books of fiction, travel, etc., so that club mem 
bers may keep abreast of the world outside 

We also provide books in small numbers to 
the foreign members unable to read English. 
and we have a small section devoted to the 


children’s use 
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SATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, CLEVE! AND, OHI 


) 


1. The library of the National Carbon Com 


pany is part of the Publicity Department, 
\ h was established in 1909 to keep the em- 
ployees of the company, its customers, and the 
public in genera! better informed on National 
Carbon Company's products, and also to sup 
technical] information to any one inter! 
d. The library is under the direct charg 
B. Dyer. WV at present 635 books 
p< npet f magazines sub 
ved f S1\ use gans, 1S 55 
Phe circuiatioi l cs, magazines, patent 
ind catalog s ut GOO pieces per 
veek 
have all literatu 
y 1 i ith the technolo 
use of carbon products 
¢ er with all work on analytic 
theoretical chemistry, theoretical and 
vy, ] directly or indirectly 
t to us as manufacturers 
son for starting this lhbrary was 
the same as that on which any 
il | ry that 1s 
able infor: me 
catalogs was not available, and 
wrker could get necessary infe 
more quickly than man who was only going 
to use it and who had little experience in 
reading the literature and in reference w rk 
The quest ans i by our library take 
about the same range as those of Mr. Marion, 
of the Arthur D. Little Company. Some are 
purely scientifi Some deal with applied chem- 
istry and electricity. We are expected to find 
the manufacture: f all sorts of machinery 
and the dealers and importers of all sorts of 
materials, besides locating addresses and the 


+ We avail ourselves of other hbrary re 
sources of the community as much as we ca! 
We find them, for our purposes, not particu 
larly satisfactory in that there are large gaps 
in practically all of the periodical literature 

5 We publis! weekly a six-page bulletin 
giving references from periodicals, books and 
patents which have come out during the week, 
to any article whic! 
to our employees. We publish, whenever nec 
essary, technical bulletins to keep our workers 
thoroughly up-to-date with modern develop- 
ments. We publish illustrated abstracts of any 
articles which are of immediate interest to us 
These are distributed to practically every em- 
ployee of the company who shows himself 
capable of reading them and desirous of spend 
ing some time on them Resides that, we pub- 
lish the regular advertising booklets of a tech 
nical and semi-technical nature. 


is in any way of interest 


THE TOWN ROOM, 3 JOY ST., BOSTON 
1. The Town Room, 3 Joy street, Boston, 
Mass. Florence A. Johnson, librarian. 1905 
the Town Room was started. 4000 books, 10, 
000 pamphlets and clippings. 
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I u I t f I ntieth Century 
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3. 1s to 16 | t Century 
Club y for it 
cl 1D d 
a need for | 
tl | tieth ¢ t ( 
n n 3 Joy str t 
( ou 1 ow 
he Town Roor ecame t i 
the two organizations. R t 
that it is called the 1 1 ‘ 
it it to be to all t n t ill 
wa to the New | gland | I 
an excellent article about the Tov R 
Charities, Dec. 2, 1905, V 1. 15, no. 9, { SQ 
We have been able to speciah 
lating to sex hygiene though our 
absolutely ope Our reade t 
ful, earnest, serious investigators; on 
ject we have beer to put in n 
that are often found only in medical Ihe 
tions Because of the books and our interest 
in keeping records of what different towns are 
doine along constructive lines, we hay icl 
questions as: How can we have an impr 
ment society? What should be the constitu 
tion of such an organization How is interest 
awakened? What cities have commission gov 
ernment? We want school gardens. ur city 
wants to have a playground. Have you found 
it necessary to have playgrounds supervised 


Should we pay the larger part 0 
priation toward the supervision or t ard th 
apparatus ? How can we have a “sa 
Fourth’? What states have the best child 
labor laws? What have you on “clean up 
davs” 2—then all questions that would bear on 
‘iology in a broad sense 
4. We have an inter-library loan with the 
General Theological Library; then through the 
Special Libraries Association there ts exct llent 
coéperation, and from some ot the private col 
lections the library is able to obtain books All 
of the libraries represented in the a iation 
have been most courteous in the loan f their 
material 

Our list of new books and lists of books on 
special subjects art published in the Twentieth 
Century Club’s Monthly Bulletin. Back num- 
bers of these can generally be htained. Such 
subiect as “Pageants” and “Sex hygiene,” 
which have appeared in the Bulletin, have been 
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asked for by many people. Then the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League publishes pamphlets from 
time to time. Single copies of these are gen- 
erally given gratis; in larger numbers 5 cents 
each. 


THE USE OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS IN 
A SMALL LIBRARY 


Tue object of a public library, small or 
large, is to make itself felt as a live factor 
in the community in which it is placed. To 
accomplish this far from easy, but all-impor- 
tant, object, it is necessary to face many 
problems which present themselves in grim 
array. One of the foremost of these prob- 
lems is undoubtedly the question of expense. 
Public documents is a class of books which 
contains up-to-date knowledge obtainable for 
little or no expense, knowledge which can be 
made accessible to the public in the small 
library with very simple treatment, involving 
comparatively little work. 

The selection and retention of public docu- 
ments in the Milton Public Library has been 
governed by two factors: first, what the com- 
munity desires and needs; second, how far 
the actual use by the community justifies the 
work necessary to make the material access- 
ible. The treatment divides itself into two 
classes—that for documents whose use is 
mainly from the standpoint of the subject, 
and that for those whose use is from the side 
of the author. 

The first of these classes we treat in the 
same way as we do pamphlets, which may 
seem a very casual way of handling such im- 
portant material, but for us it has worked 
out very well. Our treatment of pamphlets 
is based upon the suggestions of Miss Brown, 
in an article published in the LrsraAry yoURNAL 
of August, 1907, entitled “What to do with 
pamphlets.” 

Into this class, where the subject is of 
prime importance to the borrower, fall many 
of the state publications. The crop reports, 
publications of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, will serve as a good example. These 
reports we classify according to the subject 
treated, and place them on the shelf with 
others of the same class. For instance, the 
crop report for July, 1905, deals with bush 
fruits. To this we give the number 634, add- 
ing pam. 1, 2, or 3, as the case may be, place 
in a box marked 634, which stands on the 
shelf at the end of books of that class. A 
card in the catalog reads: 

Massachusetts. State Board of Agriculture. 

Crop reports. 

No. 3, July, 1905. Bush fruits. 634 pam. 1. 

Also under the heading Fruits, a card reads: 

Fruits. 
See also pamphlet boxes at the end of class 

634. 

On the inside of the pamphlet box is recorded 
the simple title with its pam. number, and in 
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the upper right-hand corner, in red ink, is 
the subject from which general reference in 
the catalog is made. When a report is with- 
drawn, it is necessary only to cross off the 
title from the list on the box and take out 
any reference cards from the catalog. Or in 
the case of substituting a revised edition for 
an older one, merely to insert the words Rev. 
ed., with the date, on the main index card, 
leaving the pam. number as before. In like 
manner we deal with the Facts for farmers. 
published by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, the annual reports of the State For 
ester, of the Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation, of the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
and all others whose subject is our first con- 
sideration. 

State and federal publications not classified 
by subject stand in an alcove marked Public 
Document Alcove. These are arranged ac- 
cording to author, with index cards in the 
catalog, stating just what the library has and 
where it can be found. For instance, the in- 
cex card for the annual report of the State 
Board of Education would read: 


Massachusetts. State Board of Education. 
Annual report, 1879-date. Doc. Alcove. 


This saves the necessity of correcting the card 
when the latest report comes in. In this case 
analyticals would be made for any subject 
covered in the report for which we would be 
likely to have a call, besides the general ref- 
erence from Education, etc. The same is true 
of the State Board of Agriculture reports, 
State Board of Health, Charity, Auditor’s re- 
port, etc. 

Occasionally it is necessary to catalog fully 
a special report, because of its local value, 
such as the report recently issued by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health on the 
“Sanitary conditions of the Neponset mead- 
ows.” Often annotation on the main card in 
the catalog, giving an explanation of the na- 
ture of reports, is of help both to the worker 
at the desk and to the public. 

The nionthly list of the publications of the 
State Experiment Stations is very valuable in 
enabling the library to keep up to date with 
the reports of experiments in the line of agri- 
culture. It is astonishing what a wide range 
of subjects is here included, covering the 
whole field of rural betterment. The Decem- 
ber, 1012, issue contained reports on “The 
use of dynamite in farming,” “Spraying ma- 
chinery,” and even on the “Organization of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs.” 

rhe different bureaus of the United States 
Department of Agriculture publish many bul- 
letins and circulars which we find of much 
use. These we index in the same manner as 
the crop reports, making an index card re- 
cording the number of bulletins received in 
order of date of issue, brief title, classifica- 
tion and pam. numbers, and stating “For list 
of bulletins, see following cards.” The bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of Entomology, which 
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deal with the gypsy moth and the preventive 
work against mosquitoes, have been especially 
called for by our public. The National Park 
publications of the Department of the In- 
terior, giving information on the Yellowstone 
National Park, the Hot Springs of Arkansas, 
and the Glacier National Park, are in constant 
use as supplementary material to our travel 
books. All such publications we treat as 
pamphlets, from the side of the subject. 

The annual reports of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution can be used to great advantage, be- 
cause they are Pooled, and thus the material 
can be readily found. The National Museum 
reports of this institution are too scientific to 
be of use to many but the specialist. 

The object in dealing with our public docu- 
ment material in such a simple way is two- 
fold: first, to make the material ready for 
circulation in as short a time as possible after 
it has been received at the library, to prevent 
accumulation, and to enable the borrower to 
obtain up-to-date information; second, to 
make use of such material with as little ex- 
pense and outlay of time and work as possible. 

Public documents are to many small libra- 
ries a bugbear. They appear in such over- 
whelming numbers that it is almost hopeless 
to attempt to keep them straightened out. 
But if a simple mechanical system, suited to 
the calls of the library, can once be worked 
out, and a courageous stand taken to return to 
the Superintendent of Documents material not 
needed, there is no reason why this class of 
books should not be as easy to handle as any 
other—Lucy D. Lvarp, Milton (Mass.) Pub- 
lic Library. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN COMMIS- 
SION-GOVERNED CITIES 

Few of those who advocate the commission 
plan of city government would say that the 
last word had been uttered as to the best 
method of adjusting the various departments 
under this plan of government, or that the 
classification of the many interests of a mu- 
nicipality under the existing departments is 
wholly satisfactory. The scant consideration 
that is given the educational function of the 
municipality, in connection with municipal 
government by a commission is surprising, 
when we consider the wide discussion that 
has been given to the general subject through- 
out the country. The enlarging group of ed- 
ucational agencies that have developed in the 
past few years outside the schoolroom, in- 
cluding museums, public libraries, art galleries, 
free lectures and amusement or recreation 
halls, calls for fuller consideration in connec- 
tion with the attempt to define and classify 
the many interests of the city, as some of 
these are already recognized as having a large 
place in the activities of a municipality 

The early promoters of the commission plan 
apparently did not realize that it might prop- 
erly include educational interests—not only 


the public schools, but so-called minor educa- 
tional interests—many of them as vital and as 
far-reaching in their influence as the schools 
Sufficient time has now elapsed to reveal 
some of the handicaps that have been placed 
upon public libraries under the commission 
plan by the attempt to classify them in un- 
related departments of the city—departments 
pertaining entirely to material affairs. Clearly 
the early plans tor such a form of govern- 
ment did not contemplate the unrelated and 
irrelevant grouping of these educational in- 
terests such as has developed Those who 
have first-hand knowledge of the commission 
plan are not inclined to condemn it because of 
certain weaknesses or omissions, when the 
admirable work which has been done in rescu- 
ing cities from the perils of ward politics 1s 
so evident; but surely it becomes imperative 
that readjustment of some sort should be 
made, to correct the obvious omissions which 
experience has revealed. 

Those who are engaged in public library 
work, and have had opportunities for direct 
observation in connection with libraries in 
commission-governed cities, are convinced that 
a continuation of the present method of class- 
ifying public libraries in departments entirely 
unrelated and sometimes unsympathetic, is a 
serious mistake that should be corrected, now 
that conditions are recognized. The classifi- 
cation of the public library under existing 
departments—such as parks, finance, or pub- 
lic safety—is illogical and arbitrary; and it is 
timely to consider the vital question of the 
relation of popular education to the municipal 
government. 

Some who have written on the subject have 
urged that there be a commissioner of educa- 
tion as one of the elected officers, who shall 
have the supervision of the various educa- 
tional and semi-educational interests. This 
seems logical, but carried with this suggestion 
must necessarily be the insistence that each 
commissioner shall be elected for a specific 
department, rather than elected as commis- 
sioners at large, with the assignment made 
after the election. A “hit-or-miss” selection 
of a commissioner of education out of the 
group of commissioners elected would be a 
very uncertain and unwise method of selec- 
tion for so important a department. Hence, 
in any discussion of the question of a depart- 
ment of education, there must necessarily be 
the assumption that the commissioners are to 
be elected for specific departments; and this 
is a point regarding which there is wide dif- 
ference of opinion 

Granted that a commissioner of education 
should be one of the governing board of the 
city—how shall these special and intricate in- 
terests be dealt with by one man? It is 
reasonable that there should be a departure 
from the “one-man” idea of the commission 
plan here, because of the unusual problems 
involved in education. If the schools shall 
be included as well as the other agencies for 
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popular education named above, the problem 
is indeed a large and difficult one. If, how- 
ever, the effort is in line with the trend 
toward a unit of taxation, it would seem 
logical that the schools should be included in 
such a plan; certainly no one would question 
the necessity of an advisory school board, of 
which the commissioner of education would be 
the ex-officio chairman, and such board would 
elect the f schools and be 


superintendent of 
especially responsible for the selection of 


teachers and the educational side of the prob- 
lem, the commissioner giving personal atten- 
tion to the finances, buildings, etc., in addition 
to his general duties as a commissioner. 

lhe chief concern of this article is the pub- 
lic library. Assuming, for the present, that 
education is recognized as a part of the 
municipal responsibility, and that all classes 


equality of educational 


same rea- 


and ages should have 
opportunity outside the classroom, th 
son would apply for an advisory library board 

for a school board, with the commissioner 
of education ex-officio chairman. This board 
would deal with the questions of library super- 
vision and extension, the election of the libra- 
rian and staff, the selection of and 
other matters which are of a sufficiently spe- 
cial nature to call for more careful attention 
and fuller information than could be expected 
of one man,a large part of whose time would 
given to the general interests 


as 


b 


necessarily be 


of the city, as well as those of his own de- 
partment 
Provision is made in the commission plan 


‘ted in some of the middle west 


law, as adoj 
appointment of three library 


states, tor the 


trustees, among other officers to be selected 
by the council at its first regular meeting 


also states that 


after election: but the law 
“the council and its members shall exercise all 
executive, legislative and judicial powers and 


id, possessed and exercised” by 


ificers, which are enumerated, 


duties now h: 
the usual city 


including the board of library trustees; hence 
the powers of such a board are reduced to a 
minimum, unless by legal decision the powers 


given under the general library law of the 
state are authorized. Furthermore, the in- 
definiteness of the law as to the total number 
of library trustees and their powers clearly 
indicates that the place of the public library 
in the general plan was not fully recognized 
by those who formulated the law 

The responsibility of a municipality for the 
education and wholesome recreation of those 
who are entirely outside the school and the 
classroom is rapidly becoming recognized. The 
field of the public library is large enough to 
reach every inhabitant of the city or town 
with the free use of books for both inspira- 
tion and information. No municipality can 
disregard the fact that well-informed citizens 
are a safeguard and a source of strength to 
the community, and that the dissemination of 
general intelligence is a necessity. An insti- 
tution for popular education, such as the pub- 
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lic library, which shall stimulate the study 
public questions and make accessible literat:: 
on all subjects of municipal interest, is 
titled to cordial and helpful recognition. 

If, however, those who are students 
the commission plan of municipal governme! 
doubt the wisdom of creating a departme! 
of education, then there seems no logical plac 
for the public library, or for education, as an 
integral part of the commission plan as at 
present constituted. 

Another phase of the matter which should 
not be overlooked is the question of civil 
service, as applied to the public library. Civil 
service, while not an inherent part of the 
commission plan, is usually incorporated into 
it, and the merit system is one which is surely 
not to be questioned in this connection. The 
public library, however, from the character 
of its work and the necessary qualifications 
of its workers, both technically and person- 
ally, does not belong in a municipal civil 
service plan, any more than do the schools 
Every library which reaches that stage of 
growth when a staff of workers is necessary 
must adopt standards of service and methods 
of selecting workers who are especially quali- 


fied to maintain those standards. A good 
general education, wide knowledge and ex- 
tensive reading of books, technical ability to 


arrange and handle collections of books, and 
quick and ready sympathy with the needs and 
requirements of those who use books —all 
these are absolute requisites; and professional 
standards have been established by the library 
training schools during the past twenty-five 
years and are generally accepted in the library 
world. An examination within the library 
which tests applicants by these requirements, 
is practical and feasible, and is used in_many 
of the best libraries of the country. This is 
library civil service, or internal civil service, 
and should be within the institution, thus ex- 
empting libraries as well as schools from mu- 
nicipal civil service examinations, which, how- 
ever good for selecting firemen, policemen, 
etc., do not apply to specialized educational 
service. 

If, under the commission plan of govern- 
ment, the public library, because of its classi- 
fication under a certain municipal department, 
must select its workers from applicants passed 
upon by the municipal civil service board, and 
such employees retain their positions under 
the provisions of that board, whether render- 
ing adequate service or not, as measured by 
the advancing and enlightened standards of 
twentieth-century library work, then, indeed, is 
municipal civil service a calamity for the future 
of that library. It would be as reasonable for 
the city hall to pass upon the qualifications 
of the teachers in our public schools as to fix 
the standards of service in our public libraries. 

Possibly the logic of the situation makes it 
desirable at this time to consider the question 
from another point of view, viz: Is education 
a matter for municipal decision, or is it not 
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rather the larger subject of state concern? 
Is not the commonwealth so vitally concerned 
in the question « 1f education that the responsi- 
bility is that of the state to say when and 
how provision shall be made for any phase 
of public education? If the interests of the 
state in education are paramount, it will jus- 
tify the reluctance felt by many to the inclu- 
sion of the public schools under the direct 
municipal control of a department of educa- 
tion. If we shall class pub lic libraries, art gal- 
leries, museums and free lectures as educa- 
tional, the decision which applies to school 
will with equal propriety apply to all of these, 
which are sometimes termed popular edu 
tional interests. 

The public library movement is taking on 
such scope and stre neth in the United States 
that it cannot be disregarded in dealing with 
the question of education, and cannot be set 
aside as a minor educational interest The 
field is so broad, the activities so varied in 
connection with the furnishing and distribu- 
tion of books to all classes in a municipality, 
that the American Library Association not 
only urges the recognition of the public li- 
brary as an educational factor, but also “the 
necessity for securing independence of action 
of the public library as an educational agency 
coérdinate with the schools.” 

If independence of — is to be secured, 
it is much more likely to be obtained under 
the provisions of a general state law regard- 
ing libraries than by municipal action; and 
the financial support would be more likely to 
be adequate and stable if based on a tax pro- 
vision of the state law, which would apply to 
all of the cities of the state, whether under 
the commission form or not. Such law would 
provide for a board of library trustees, either 
elected or appointed and with definite powers 
One of the uncertainties regarding the library, 
or the school, or any other educational inter- 
est. under the commission plan, would be the 
fluctuation of the maintenance fund, depend- 
ing largely upon the attitude of the commis- 
sion as a whole, as to the relative importance 
of these interests, while under the provision 
of a state law there would be definite provi- 
sion for a tax which need not fluctuate and 
which should be reasonably ample for the de- 
velopment of such interests. The present 
method of an elected school board which can 
fix its own tax levy has this very obvious ad- 
vantage, when we consider the specific inter- 
est involved. 

The field to be reached by the free public h 
brary, supported by a municipal tax, is only lim 
ited by the number = people in the community 
who are able to read, and who know that the 
resources of the library are at their command 
The great task before the American pub lic 
library to-day is to lead the people to realize 
that the books are there for them, and that 
there is no interest or concern of theirs, but 
may be definitely advanced and benefited, if 
only they learn, by means of the printed page, 
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the best that has been thought or said or done 
rding 

Such information often brings actual re- 
urns in dollars and cents to the busimess man 

tne worker, as well as to the community, 
and the institution making such t lation 


task is no small one, if, in addition to this, 


the public library lifts the toilers and the 
burdened workers, both in the home and in 
the business world, for a few hours each 
week or month, into the ] ination 
and aspiration through entertalt 
ment that take them out of themselves and 
into the world of idealism and tancy The 
‘hildren are the especial concern of the pub 
lic library, and must be given access to the 
books that are fitted to the needs and aspira- 
tions of every growing year, and which may 
lead them into higher and larger views of life 
and of the responsibilities of citizenshy 

With such a field and such an outlook, a 
municipality cannot afford to hamper this 


it under 


democratic institution and 
he department of finances r of parks, or 
of public safety, or of public property, when, 
if directed in a large and sympathetic man 
ner, the possibilities are great for rendering 
rvice to all classes in the commun 
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THE REMITTANCE OF FINES 


THERE are current at least four theori 
the fine system for the regulation of del 
quency in returning books. Two ot these, 
fine as a source of income, and the fine a 
fee for an extension of time, may be dismisse 


briefly. Whatever claim to consideration th 
two theories may have in proprietary or st 
scription libraries, they clearly are not 
accord with the spirit and purpose of the free 
public hbrary 

\ third. and a not uncommor neeption 
the — book fine, 1s that ot penalt 
This is fundamentally erroneous, first becau 
it achineosty presumes a wrong 1 ve, and 
secondly because upon this presumption it ay 
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rogates to the library judi 


to the « urt \ n the de 


properly belong 


tention of a book becomes wilful and ager 
vated to the extent that a statute iolated 
as may be the case in this state M cl 
setts), it then becomes the duty of the court 
to determine the penalty in accordance wit! 
law. Furthermore, the law does not recogm 
anv such gradation of the offens the fir 
system would seem to imply. The hemousne 
lies in breaking the ntract to return the 
book on or before a certain date The penalty 
theory maenifies the infraction of a busine 
regulation into a moral delinquency ind then 
bv a daily increase of fine exhibits it as a sort 


of arithmetical progression in depravity 
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The proper conception of the over-due book 
fine is that of a business or administrative reg- 
ulation to insure a reasonable punctuality in 
the discharge of the borrower's contract to 
return the book on or before a specified date. 
This contract the borrower enters into when 
he signs his application for a borrower's card. 
That deliquencies in returning books on time 
are due to carelessness and forgetfulness must 
be the presumption. Undoubtedly there is oc- 
casional wilful ignoring of the promise, but 
such cases are exceptional. It is doubtful if 
poor memories or careless habits are very 
much modified by any correctives the library 
can apply, except possibly among children, but 
a need exists for some kind of a deterrent. 
The practice of imposing fines, warranted by 
tacit public consent, is the most effective 
method thus far devised. 

The greatest objection to the fine system is 
that, unless carefully regulated, it works un- 
equally, subjecting the same individual to vary- 
ing penalties for similar violations, running 
into amounts absurdly out of proportion, and 
making what is in effect, if not in intention, a 
distinction between classes. Perhaps there are 
now no libraries which do not have a max- 
imum limit beyond which a fine may not ac- 
crue, but in some the practice of making the 
cost of the book the limit of the fine is still in 
vogue. That this rule is not equitable, and in 
many cases is needlessly severe and out of 
proportion, must be the inevitable conclusion 
when the vagaries of its operation are consid- 
ered. A borrower, absent from town six 
months, locks in his house a reprinted book of 
fiction costing the library 45 c. and a Baedeker 
costing $4. His delinquency is obviously the 
same in both cases, regardless of the value of 
the book to the library. Yet under the rule he 
suffers unequally, and in case of the latter 
book disproportionately. Such cases actually 
do happen. A rule that in numerous instances 
must be relaxed to avoid injustice is surely ill 
suited to its purpose. The obvious remedy is 
to make the time element, rather than the 
value of the book, the determining factor. In 
many libraries fourteen days has been adopted 
as a suitable term after which fines may not 
accumulate. 

It is the usual custom to prohibit the use of 
a borrower's card upon which an unpaid fine 
is due. Like all rules, this one works hard- 
ship in individual cases. It is a matter of 
common observation that the deterrent effect 
of a fine is not very marked with many of the 
well-to-do class; in fact, extension of time is 
sometimes looked upon as a purchasable priv- 
ilege. On the other hand, every librarian sees 
with regret the less-favored, who have unfor- 
tunately become delinquent, deprived of the 
use of their cards for long periods of time 
It is quite common in some of the congested 
districts of the larger cities to see pitifully 
poor children paying fines in one and two cent 
instalments. It is thus impressed upon one 
that, in circumstances that make a penny so 
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precious and hard to obtain, the penalty is out 
of proportion to a delinquency, in which the 
ethical factor is slight. 

The question is how to ameliorate the harsh- 
ness of this condition among those who ad- 
mittedly most need the privileges of the library 
We think of the library as a nursery of good 
citizenship. But if one of our embryo citizens, 
forgetiul or careless while yet an unfinished 
product, keeps his book overtime and is too 
poor to pay a few cents, we forbid him to take 
another. For the sake of discipline, we argue. 
A little discipline of the sort that excludes the 
ones we seek most to entice ought to go a long 
way. One answer to the question is to apply 
the time factor again. Take the next step. 
Let the period of prohibition, like the fine, be 
limited, and let them expire together. 

The foregoing considerations when brought 
to the attention of the Board of Trustees led 
to the unanimous adoption of the system now 
in force in this library. Our fine of two cents 
a day ceases to accumulate at the end of ten 
days, making twenty cents the maximum 
amount that may be charged on any overdue 
book. In default of, and until payment there- 
of, the privileges of the card are withheld until 
one month has elapsed. At the end of this 
period the fine is cancelled, and the borrower 
is restored to good standing. This is held not 
to be unreasonable, nor out of proportion to 
the violation of regulation involved in keeping 
a book overtime, when not complicated by other 
offenses. For their own good we want our 
borrowers back before other influences alienate 
them. 

Of course offenses like mutilation or larceny 
of books, involving moral turpitude, are not in 
the province of the fine system, but require in- 
dividual treatment. The best recommendation 
of our system of automatic remission of fines 
is that it works well. 

Georce Hitt Evans, 
Librarian, Woburn Public Library. 


A SOCIAL SERVICE LIBRARY * 


Tue library is maintained at the School for 
Social Workers, 18 Somerset street, Bos- 
ton, and is the property of Simmons College. 
It aims to serve all social workers, both pro- 
fessional and volunteer, in Boston and the 
suburbs. 

“A nucleus for the library has been pro- 
vided by the gift from the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society of the collection which it has gath- 
ered in the past twenty years. That contains 
upwards of 25,000 books and pamphlets, con 
sisting largely of sets of reports of philan- 
thropic agencies in the United States and for- 
eign countries, but also including many yal- 
uable books and single pamphlets. It already 
constitutes one of the most important libraries 
of this sort in the country 


Miss Ketcham, librarian of 


Special 


* From an address by 
? > | tor social Workers, before the 


Libraries Association, Jan. 1, 1913. 
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“The first thing we had to do was to take 
ver the collection of the 25,000, more or less, 
books, pamphlets, periodicals and reports (1 
mention them in inverse order to their number 
and importance), which were brought to us 
from the Children’s Aid Society, im 200 or 
more bookcases. The sorting out and classify- 
ing, to say nothing of the dusting of this 
mass of material, has been no small task, as 
the arrangement was somewhat chaotic. The 
newer material had been put into the cases 
without any system at all, as the Children’s 
Aid Society had had no one for more than a 
year to look after its library, and never has 
it had the full time services of any one. It is 
surprising what they had been able to do un- 
der these limitations. The scheme used in the 
older portions was a geographical one, with 
an alphabetical arrangement of 600 or more 
books. As a preliminary, therefore, we had to 
collect together the reports, etc., which be- 
longed together, and we frequently found them 
in three or four different places, and then to 
tie them up with strong cord, this being our 
inexpensive system of binding, so that tlicy 
should not get scattered again. 

“Next came the question of what scheme of 
classification to use, and I finally decided upon 
the Library of Congress schedules. First, be- 
cause I was told at the School of Philanthropy 
Library in New York that they had great diff- 
culty in adapting even the revised Dewey deci- 
mal classification to their material, and that 
at that trme they thought they should have to 
give it up altogether; and second, because I 
was strongly advised to use the Library of 
Congress schedules in this special library by 
the head of the New York State Library, Mr. 
Wyer, and by the instructor in cataloging in 
the New York Public Library School. On the 
whole, I think these schemes have worked very 
well, though with all their minuteness I have 
sometimes had to amplify them, particularly in 
the philanthropy sections. The index, espe- 
cially to the volume on the social sciences, is 
excellent. 

“After we had succeeded in getting the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society collection on the shelves in 
something approaching correct order, we were 
-onfronted with our second piece of work, 
which was the acquisition of the 5000 or more 
books, pamphlets and reports constituting the 
Library of the School for Social Workers 

“Perhaps I could not do better to give you 
an idea of what the Social Service Library is 
than to summarize very briefiy what it con- 
tains. 

“First in importance come, I think, the re- 
ports, ete., of the philanthropic agencies of 

hich IT have spoken, such as Proceedings of 
the National conference of charities and cor 
rections (one complete file and a second near- 


ly complete one), state conferences, state 
boards of charity reports, city depart 
ments of charity reports, poor law confer 


ences, reports of the Royal Commission on the 
poor laws, and innumerable reports of asso 
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ciated charities, children’s aid societies, chil 
dren's homes, boys’ clubs, orphan asylums, 
working girls’ homes, social settlements, re- 
formatories, prisons, proceedings of the Amer 
ican Prison Association, institutions for the 
deaf, the dumb, the blind, the defective, a 
good deal of material on charity legislation, 

“Second, we have a fairly complete file of 
Lend a Hand, Chanties Review, Chanties 
and the Commons, and two files of the Survey; 
complete file of Charity Organization Review, 
the organ of the London Charity Organ. So 
ciety, a complete file since 1904 of the Revue 
Philanthropique on French Charities, and we 
are subscribing now for the German publica 
tions and for their Schriften des Deutschen 
Vereins fiir Armenpflege und W ohithatigkeitt, 
which corresponds to our National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. 

“Third, on the economic side there are the 
United States labor reports and bulletins, re 
ports of state bureaus of labor, publications 
of the American Economic Association, Johns 
Hopkins University studies, annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and a good deal of material on labor 
legislation, woman labor, child labor, strikes, 
lockouts, welfare work, industrial insurance, 
workingmen’s budgets, employers’ liability, 
housing, playgrounds, etc. When we were 
asked, a short time ago, to make out a bibli- 
ography on old age pensions we were able to 
muster six books, or good sized parts of books, 
nine United States government reports, four 
Massachusetts reports, seven from Great Brit 
ain, five pamphlets, and quite a number of 
magazine articles on the subject. 

“We have also a good deal on the subject 
of eugenics, including several of the Eugenics 
Laboratory lectures, memoirs and Eugenics 
Record office bulletins on sex hygiene, and 
about fifty shelves of material on education 
and health matters, as the reports of the U. S 
Commissioner of Education, of state boards 
of education, material on industrial schools, 
vocational education, technical education, child 
study and reports of hospitals, boards of 
health, besides proceedings of the National 
Association for the Study of Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and the International Congress 
on Taberculosis 

“We have some material on local govern 
ment, including reports of the local govern 


ment board of Great Britain, city documents 
of places in Massachusetts, and some reports 
on public finance, as auditor's, assessor's, in 
surance and bank mmissioners’ tf ts, and 


treasurers’ reports of various counties in Mas 
sachusetts 

fesides these reports, which con titute, 
numerically and otherwise, the principal asset 
of the collection, we have a large number of 
pamphlets and about 1000 books on all 
of sociological questions, including a 
complete set of the Russell Saue I 
publications.” 
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Tue following table showing the distribution of university library expenditures was pre 


pared under the direction of Dr. Johnston, librarian of Columbia University. 


It is based 


upon the returns made to the U. S. Bureau of Education in the year 1908, and includes the 
libraries of institutions whose total expenditure exceeded $250,000. The table is 
in 


the order followed in 


the Bureau of Education reports: 


arranged 


= ¢ 5& 
cg £3 tz 
n= 45 Sug 
California University $40,600 $15,000 36 $24,000 58 18 
Stanford University............... 36,578 12,078 33 24,000 65 3,000 2 
48,946 21,519 43 22.444 45 
Northwestern University........... 209,358 6,680 22 21,417 72 1,698 7 789 8 
Illinois University................. 51,568 15,190 34,715 67 3,786 413 ) 
Indiana University................ 11,103 6,775 61 4,178 37 3,223 77 300 7 
Purdue University............. 7.343 3,860 52 3,200 43 1,000 000 1 
Iowa State College..............0.. 5.365 2,815 49 2.400 44 
Iowa State University... 11,260 5,695 50 5,190 46 2,340 43 800 5 
Kansas State University........... 13,350 5,150 38 8,200 61 000 12 
Kansas State Agric. College........ 6,020 3,420 66 1,960 32 3758 19 
U. S. Naval Academy............. 9,500 7,500 76 2,000 2) 411 20 4890 24 
Mass, Institute of Technology...... 10,985 3,926 35 6,756 61 
Harvard University................ 114,165 53,017 46 «56,741 49 6,068 
Michigan Agric. College.......... 4349 
Michigan '"oyniversity............... 55,601 21,177 38 28,640 5! 3,182 11 3,846 3 
Minnesota University.............. 37,931 12,050 31 25,891 68 2,602 10 2,345 9 
Mississippi Agric. College.......... 5,056 1,350 26 1,646 32 348 2 312 9 
Missouri University................ 21,687 5,678 26 14,945 68 2,649 17 1,395 9 
Washington University............. 10,609 1,635 15 7,584 71 153 731 9 
Nebraska University......... 23,046 7,760 33 14,786 64 
Nevada University................. 3,700 3,200 86 
Dartmouth 14,555 8,000 54 6.555 45 
Princeton University............... 41,947 18,100 43 13,310 31 
Cornell University 49,840 23,12 49 25,500 51 
4,712 2,250 7 2,462 52 545 22 187 7 
Columbia University............... 79,650 45,400 57 28,000! 39 4,00 t 4,000 14 
Syracuse University................ 14,054 9,055 64 4,574 32 774 6 480 10 
J). S. Military Academy........... 14,684 4,684 31 10,000 68 
Cincinnati University.............. 10,843 4,95! 45 5,448 50 484 x 
Ohio State University............. 20,750 10,250 49 10,000 48 2,000 20 1,800 18 
ae 10,661 4,603 43 3,843 306 560 14 694 8 
Oklahoma University.............. 3,043 1,730 50 1,313 38 a8o 21 33 2 
Pennsylvania University........... 39,954 16,841 42 18,450 46 2,431 3 
Pennsylvania State College..... 7,800 3,800 48 4,000 sr 
Brown University.............se. 34,646 14,450 41 5,812? 46 1,200 20 975 16 
Clemson Agric. College............ 1,900 600 31 1,200 60 150 12 150 12 
12,085 4.845 38 6,910 54 1,415 20 810 1 
Texas Agric. College..... sh aceina 739 550 74 189 25 
Virginia Polytechnic... ............ 2,454 1,150 40 1,192 48 189 16 243 20 
Virginia University................ 6,513 2,32 35 2,8938 64 361 12 
Wisconsin University.............. 50,670 16,830 33 26,240 Ss! 
* Including Teachers College, $31,250. * Including the John Carter Brown Library, $15,982. * Including 
the Law Library, $4193 
THE INTER-LIBRARY WORKER AND edge! And what if not only a clearing-hous 


THE EXHIBIT OF NEW BOOKS* 
BY G. W. LEE 

Wuat if we had a center of appeal from 
which to obtain answers to questions of every 
description, so that if one goes to New York, 
or to St. Louis, or to Chicago, or to San Fran- 
cisco, or to London, or to St. Petersburg, he 
will be sure of finding headquarters (of the 
same title in every city) from which he can 
best learn to get his bearings! And what if 
this same center were also the headquarters 
for the inquiries of the citizen at home! And 
what if it were not only the guide-post for 
travel, but the clearing-house of all knowl- 


° Reprinted from the Public Service Journal, May, 
19013 


but an active investigator, so that for a sul 
scription or an hourly rate, one could com 
mand its reference and research service—m¢ 
senger service, too, if you please! 

To-day perhaps the local public library is the 
best information center for most questions. | 
should like, however, to know of the library 
that will readily answer any of the following 
five: 

1. The amount of wooden boxes 
large industries of the United States? 

2. Who in the neighborhood has a file of 
Prometheus, a German weekly, containing the 
issues from 188 to 1807, inclusive ? 

3. Examples of concrete flumes not embedded 
in earth? 

4. Average cost of getting out mechanical 


used in 
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drawings, on the basis of square feet of finished sidering the large use 


tracings ? maps; but a registered kn 
5. What is Australian bee, sometimes called would enable one concern t 
California bee, sold for making beverages: ther where a map is wanted 
The above are among the more than thirty or where an edition may 
questions that have been submitted to Miss And does not th 
Granger, who has recently started in as an formation bureau, 
inter-library reference worker, with headquar- year ago, aspire to do all 
ters at the Boston Public Library, rendering a say, yes, and that Miss 
service which may prove the genesis of a uni- started particularly in the 
versal system of appeal. A brief description gineers Club, is likely 
of her work was given on page 293 of our issue — stride ft rward in the dit 
for April and the first fourteen questions had not at this stage the 
listed. If you ask public library people whether by itself. Moreover, 
they handle such questions as come to Miss with which we may 
Granger, likely they will say, “Yes, and at the ganization of the work 
rate of fifteen a day.” If then you ask them state as this article goes 
whether they go outside of their own walls As to the Exhibit of New 
for getting answers, they have to admit that not a large collection ot n 
they seldom do—not that we would accuse Public Library, each available 
them of remissness, but simply that the day a few weeks. sometimes a 
has not arrived when it is customary to expect but that collection does 
public libraries to scour the country in order books that are published, 
to satisfy those who would get something either and the library will readily 
for nothing or for charges based on services it has not the funds buy 
rendered. books as it would bi Oo 
Let it not be understood that the fund of of these books are already b 
several hundred dollars which has been raised wishes to see them. On the 
to initiate Miss Granger's work is used to give are to be seen at the bo 
a free public service. The fund has been raised that hardly get into the librari 
for a trial period in the interests of the Engi- stores do not find it practic 
neers Club, the Boston Coéperative Informa- that are not likely to be 1 
tion Bureau, and the direct contributors them- the opening of the Engineer 
selves. Plans are afoot, however, for contin there has been a weekly « 
uing the service indefinitely, with a substantial books from The Old Corner 
backing; and if all goes well, we are likely club’s library—a humble be 
soon to have a reference center which shall bitious project. A list of tl 
take cognizance of resources of every descrip- both in the order of acces 
tion for getting questions answered and other cently, in classified order 
services performed, and shall be available not the books are of interest 
simply to an inner circle of subscribers, but = ster Instead, however, of 
to all. of six new books in a pri 


It is easy to foresee a natural trend of the limited collection in a publ 
work—a growing familiarity with the libraries tore, I would see a museu 


of the vicinity, with the business houses having "¢™ books and a careful 
libraries, with who’s who among experts—in Let them be taken from tl 
short, a rapidly increasing knowledge of the high rates of sale or loar 
best way to get at the manifold information sold, and ten cents a day it 
available in the vicinity. It would mean a stated period of exhibit 

growing tendency for people to register them- SOME Cases: -let each book b 
selves as specialists, anticipating calls that may otherwise profitably disposed 
be made upon them (as is already done to a 
limited extent by the Boston Codperative In- IT PAYS TO 

formation Bureau). It should mean an un- Few had the habit « 

derstanding between the various libraries as to printing press was invented; 1 there 
which should make a specialty of collecting were great men before e day of the print 
books and periodicals of a certain class, leav- ing press! 

ing to others literature less directly of interest If from this you c 

to themselves: hence the riddance of much come great without the r 

overlapping, with the accompanying opportunity as _with it, then you are 

to spend money in developing resources along Those who achieved gre: 

one’s special line. For example, there are at day of the printing press did n 

least three, and possibly four, concerns almost age of print You do, and so 

within a stone’s throw of each other in Boston, _ rivals. The men who expressed great thoughts 
which buy all the topographic maps that are and did notable deeds before the days of print 


published. Perhaps this is not too many, con lived up to the fulness of their times. They 
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used, in winning to their greatness, every tool 
to which they could lay their hands. The 
sword, and the spear, armor, fire, all the wis- 
dom of their fellows and all the wisdom 
stored in manuscripts—of all these they 
grasped the best and used it as their genius 
directed. The same custom holds to-day. 
Your competitors, the best of them, have 
found that the cunning of your common call- 
ing has been put in print, and this they seize 
and use as best they can. While you ask if 
there can be anything in books for a man of 
your talents, your rival has found in print 
what suits his talents, and his needs as well, 
and has used it and won—J. C. D., in the 
“Newarker.” 


THE PHOTOSTAT IN THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE LIBRARY 
On the first page of the Legislative Bulletin, 
issued during the session of the general as- 
sembly by the Connecticut State Library, 
appears this notice: “Members are reminded 
that the special legislative reference depart- 
ment of the state library, located in the new 
state library and supreme court building, is 
at their service. . . Messengers between the 
state capitol and state library will be on duty 
in the corridor on the second floor near the 

house.” 

This new and exceedingly important branch 
of the work of the state library has been 
made possible by the installation of a photo- 
stat, a device equipped for the rapid photo- 
graphing of printed or written documents, 
maps, drawings, records, etc., directly upon 
the surface of a sensitized paper, with the 
image in correct position instead of reversed, 
as upon the ordinary glass plate. 

The photostat is in reality a camera with 
a bellows and a prism used in connection with 
the lens, to reverse the image so that the 
printed or written page in the finished print 
will read from left to right as in the original. 
At the back of the machine there is a light- 
tight magazine for holding a roll of 350 feet 
of sensitized paper 11% inches wide, with a 
device for automatically rolling and cutting 
off pieces the desired length. Developing and 
fixing trays are also attached to the rear of 
the camera. 

In front of the machine is a stand known 
as the copy holder, with a glass cover, in 
which is placed the book, document or record 
being photographed. On either side of the 
copy holder is placed a mercury vapor lamp, 
which throws an intense light on the object 
being photographed 

The principal purpose of the photostat is to 
make an exact copy of any bill submitted to 
the legislature, quickly and cheaply. To learn 
the contents of these bills, it has been neces- 
sary in the past to find the clerk, and through 
his favor get access to the desired bill, which 
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has caused no little inconvenience both to the 
clerk and to the public. During the sessions 
of 1909 and 1911 a successful effort was made 
by the state librarian, George S. Godard, to 
secure typewritten copies of the more impor- 
tant bills, and have them accessible to the 
public in the state library. While this was an 
improvement over the old method, it did not 
fully accomplish the desired result. When 
Mr. Godard learned that a machine had been 
devised for photographing documents, he sug- 
gested the purchase of one of these, with the 
result that it was installed in December, with 
everything in readiness for the opening of the 
general assembly. Through the courtesy of 
the secretary of state and the clerks of the 
house and senate, opportunity has been given 
to make photographs of every bill after it has 
been calendared for the journal of the general 
assembly. This enables the state library to 
have a practically complete file of the legisla- 
tion thus far introduced. 

The photostat was recommended by the 
commission on economy and efficiency ap- 
pointed by former President Roosevelt, for 
use in the various departments of the United 
States government. The apparatus is located 
in one of the workrooms on the lower floor 
of the state library, and is enclosed in a heavy 
wire screen, with a lock on the door, thus 
providing absolute security and freedom from 
injury. Only the attendants who make the 
photographs are allowed to be within the en- 
closure when the photographs are being made. 

The use of the photostat is not limited to 
the mere copying of legislative bills. Under 
the authority of Chapter 175 of the public 
acts of 1909, the state librarian may have a 
photograph made of any original document 
deposited in the Connecticut State Library, 
and issue with it a certificate which carries 
with it the same standing in the courts that 
the original document would have. The use- 
fulness of this act has been greatly increased 
since the installation of the photostat. 

The first copy comes out of the machine 
having a dark brown surface, on which the 
photographed, printed or written text appears 
in white letters. This copy is used as a nega- 
tive, and from it copies are made which have 
black letters on a white background.—(Con- 
densed from the Hartford Daily Times, Feb. 
8, 1913.) 


METALLIC PAPER 


THE question of the invention by Mr. Edison 
of a thin metal film, tough and light enough to 
be used for paper in the making of books and 
newspapers, has come up again with the pub 
lication of a letter on the subject from the 
inventor himself to F, P. Hill, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. The Literary Digest quotes 
the letter as follows: 

“In the development of my storage battery 
one of the greatest difficulties [ encountered 
was to provide a material for insuring perfec 
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electrical conductivity in the positive tube 
After a vast amount of experimenting I con- 
cluded to use pure metallic nickel in exceed- 
ingly fine flakes. The process for making this 
was developed after much labor and thought. 
The result was the production of sheets of 
metallic nickel so thin that 200 of them are 
only about the thickness of an ordinary busi- 
ness card 

“In this product I saw a future possibility of 
using sheets of metallic nickel, not quite so 
thin as ours, for making books that would be 
really permanent. 1 made a passing reference 
to this idea in talking one day to a newspaper 
man, and I presume the news reached you 
through that channel. 

“The fact is, the extremely attenuated sheets 
that we use in our work would be entirely too 
thin for use in books, and to produce the 
nickel sheets for the latter purpose would in- 
volve a lot of experiment and special apparatus 
before a standard material could be obtained. 
I am so very busy that there is no present ex- 
pectation of my working on the subject, but | 
have no doubt it will be done by some one in 
the future.” 


A GREAT PUBLIC LIBRARY IN BUDA- 


PEST 

THE erection of a great public library in 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary, was an- 
nounced and described in the issue of the 
semimonthly Népmnirvelés,* that appeared on 
Feb. 1, 1911. The most prominent men of 
Hungary, authorities in the science of ped- 
agogy and sociology, are taking a live interest 
in the matter, and are earnestly discussing 
how to equip and manage the library most 
successfully. 

It is an interesting and noteworthy fact 
that the criticisms and opinions of these ex- 
perts unanimously condemn the existing con- 
ditions of the old-fashioned public libraries 
in Budapest. The experts suggest that the 
standardized methods of American libraries 
be accepted, in their equipment as well as in 
their management. 

The following statements and comments 
are taken from articles published in the 
Fhépmivelcs in regard to the important ques- 
tion. These statements are made by men who 
are prominent in educational work and who 
are accepted throughout Europe as authorities 
on such matters 

Mr. Béla Kohalmi, in his article, “Libraries 
and free lyceum,” says: “America offers us 
the best examples, where the work of coop- 
erative public libraries and teaching starts in 
the public schools with the use of their li- 
brary where the cooperation is carried through 
the whole line of education. There the li- 
brary is the center of educating the people, 
and every Carnegie Library has its lecture 
room.” 

* Education of the people; edited by Stephen Barcri, 

Fdmund Wildner: chief editor, Edmund eszely 

Pudapest, 1911 Feb. 1, 6 annual course 2 number 
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Mr. Frank Orovai, in his article, “The pub 
lic library and the school,” says: “Teachers 
and librarians in America strive together to 
popularize the library and reading room and 
to Stimulate the ambition of the younger 
generation to visit these as often as they cam 
it is made a part of the teacher's duties to 
make his pupils tamiliar with this new insti 
tution. The problem oi the practical solution 
of the cooperation between the public library 
and the public schools is very difficult. Of 
course, the American libraries excel and show 
the best results, as the connection between 
the school and the free public library is most 
practically effected.” 

Mr. Ladislas Dienes gives some interesting 
data and important statistics concerning the 
libraries of the principal cities of America, 
shewing that the expense o1 borrowing one 
book 1s *en times greater 1m Budapest than in 
New York. 

Mr. Juul Basch, in his article under the 
title “The library and the public,” writes: 
“American libraries deserve credit chiefly be 
cause their work is accomplished by pleasant, 
good-mannered people without any special or 
high-grade qualincation. The work in the 
library, with the eaxception of one or two 
executive positions, does not seem to differ 
from the work in a large bookstore. Place 
the right man in tle right place,” says Mr. 
Basch, “and ‘et the employees be selected 
from tiie rank of bookscliers. It is far more 
important,” he points out, “to have tactful 
gentlemen of good habits in the library than 
scientific grouches ” 

It inight be of some intcrest to the reader 
to know that according tc the statistics of 
1909 the number of books in the public library 
in Budapest was about 78,000; the number of 
visitors in the library during that year, 4016; 
the number of borrowers, 4063; the number 
of vooks borrowed, 19,618, and the expenses 
of the institution, 42,230 crowns, or about 
$844c. Vhere are seven more cities in Hun 
gary where the numbe~- of books in the libra 
ries exceed 10,000. 

THE LIBRARY AND THE 

SCHOOL 


\ CIRCULAR issued by a Catholic benevolent 
legion of Baltimore, and quoted in the report 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library for 1912, 
carries several suggestions 

“We are living in a reading age 
read by 


SUNDAY 


One or 
nearly 


! newspapers per day are 


all, and many add an extra large supply for 


Sunday. New books are issued by the hun 
dred daily, and of late years great sums are 
being spent for the maintenance of public 
libraries, which are mostly supported by gen 
eral taxation 

‘It ts the opinion of many that Catholics 
and especially our younger people, should have 
some wide t selection of their 

hng——not a narrow list, confined to what 
is known as ‘a few best books,’ but such a list 


the proper 
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as will leave room for the almost infinite va- 
riety of taste and aim in reading, and yet 
eliminate all that would be harmful to religion 
and morals. It is such a guide we have aimed 
to prepare. It comprises over 5000 volumes, 
mostly by Catholic authors, and covers the 
entire range of the Pratt Library from fiction 
to theology. 

“The Pratt Library has for years main- 
tained a separate bureau for distributing 
books through Sunday schools and other or- 
ganizations, making only a nominal charge to 


cover the hauling We now propose to 
have the list printed in catalog form, to 
permit its use in every parish school or 
Sunday school in the city, and to enable 
us to offer it at lowest possible price for 
general distribution in all Catholic homes. 
Twelve years ago, Rev. Father O’Donovan, 


S. J., prepared a similar, but smaller list, 
which is now useless, and more recently dif- 
ferent societies in several other cities have 
had published lists of Catholic books in public 
libraries, but nowhere else have we heard of 
the special distcibution in the Catholic Sun- 
day schools.” 


\ HISTORY LADDER 


Ar the public library in Pottsville, Pa., says 
Pennsylvania Library Notes, supplementary 
work with the schools is being greatly facili- 
tated by the use of a display ladder in United 
States history, exhibited in the window. At- 
tached to each rung of the ladder is a list of 
books dealing with various periods of Amer- 
ican history, and at the top a roll of honor, 
on which are inscribed the names of the 
pupils who have climbed the ladder by read- 
ing all the books on the list. In addition, a 
book-mark, containing these titles, was dis- 
tributed among the pupils in the various 
schools, and the titles are checked as they are 
read. This has aroused competition in the 
various schools to make the best record. The 
children are required to write an essay on 
the book they like the best after the top of 
the ladder has been reached. The child world, 
always wide awake to something new, re- 
sponded in such numbers that an immediate 
purchase of additional copies of the books 
was necessary to meet the demand. 

HIsTory 


A LADDER OF 

cc 
Begin 
librarian tc 


RUNG V 
Horton—The frozen north. : 
Pratt—America’s story for American children, v. 5 
Revolutionary stories 

RUNG IV 
Drake—On Plymouth Rock. 
Pratt—Our little Eskimo cousin. 
Wade—Ten big Indians. 

RUNG III 
Rass—Stories of pioneer life. 
Eggleston—Stories of American life and adventure. 
ludd— Wigwam stories 
Pratt— America’s story for American children, v. 3 
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RUNG II 
Husted—Stories of Indian chieftains. 
Lucia—Stories of’ American discoverers for little 


Americans. 
Pratt—America’s story for American children, v. 2 
Stone—Day's deeds 100 years ago. 

RUNG I 
Eggleston—Stories of great Americans for little Amer- 
cans. 
Holbrook—Hiawatha primer. 
Pratt—America’s story for American children, v. 1. 
Pumphrey—Pilgrim stories. 


State Librarp Commiseions 


WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 

The Wisconsin Free Library 
enjoys the distinction of being engaged, under 
state law, in a greater number of activities 
than any commission in the country. It is the 
only commission in control of a legislative 
reference department and conducting a library 
school. 

Its activities come under four departments 
one department engaged in establishing, or 
ganizing, and maintaining public libraries, 
one conducting the traveling library work ot 
the state, one an instructional department, in 
cluding the library school of the university, 
which is still under the control of the ec 
mission, and the legislative reference depart 
ment. 

The commission helps establish, organize and 
maintain public libraries. If a town is large 
enough to support a public library, the com- 
mission begins by furnishing a traveling library 
which costs the locality nothing. Then it 
sends speakers, puts articles in the paper, 
writes letters and does everything in its power 
to explain why a library will help the town 
and to line up the citizens bekind a movement 
for a public library. It advises and counsels; 
it furnishes lists of books to be bought and 
tells how to buy them; it sends workers tc 
help catalog the books and organize the library 
When the town is ready for a new building, it 
makes suggestions as to plans, shows pictures 
of buildings elsewhere, meets with the library 
board and gives counsel and advice. If an 
application is to be made for a Carnegie gift, 
the details are often arranged by the commis 
sion. 

During the last session of the legislature 
and also during the special session, the legisla 
tive reference department has as heretofore 
maintained a bill-drafting force. While a large 
number of bills, the framing of which re 
quired comparatively little close study or spe 
cial skill, were drawn under the direction of 
the legislators, some of the measures upon 
which the department was engaged were such 
as to require extended preliminary study. 
These measures included the following: the 
income tax law, the corrupt practices act, the 
initiative and referendum provisions, the water 
power law, the act establishing the industrial 
commission and defining its powers, the work- 
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LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The seventh biennial report summarize 
commission’ as follows: 
In the years the 

Commissi 
Helped 
Helped la 
Helped to vaniz 
libraries 


Public Library 
nh 20 public libraries 
library buildings 
i book collections in 
so towns and cities 
lresses to public or semt public 
gatherings. 
Distributed 
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25,302 pamphlets on book selec- 
tion and library work. 
Compiled and published 8 bulletins, 2 
lars, 2 booklists, and a report of 103 pages 
Prepared approximately 25 special lists on 
request, varying from two or three to several 
hundred volumes in length 


ircu 


d t 
them passed 


request 
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Bought 2177 
Circulated 
tions 
Circulated 60,171 volum 
Prepared 21 outlines f 
Helped to create a dem 
vice until now there ari 
state who have had 
in a regular library 
librarians who have had training in 
library school 
The traveling lbrary illustration of 
the fact that the trend the i ard 
better ice to more The vol 
umes in the traveling library ng primarily 
to the people who live on f: rr in little 
country town and most circulation 1s 
to clubs, reading les and schools 
in such communities. There is coming to be a 
nsiderable demand also from new small 
librarie everal of which are estab 
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lished each year in the little towns of the state. 
In the beginning, these libraries have very few 
books, and they are greatly benefited by a loan 
of a few volumes from the commission. How- 
ever, as soon as the local tax support is avail- 
able, or, perhaps after it has been available 
for a year or two, the library is able to take 
care of itself and is no longer dependent on 
the Traveling Library Department. Thus the 
department not only supplies books to people 
who want them, but, in so doing helps in the 
establishment of local libraries. The circula- 
tion from the office of the traveling library 
books during the last two years was 60,171. 
The circulation to readers (for which no ac- 
curate figures can be secured because of the 
conditions under which the station libraries 
work) was probably not less than 300,000 vol- 
umes. Three~ hundred twenty (320) different 
Organizations were served, each organization 
averaging three or more boxes of books a 
year, making in all 1261 requests filled in the 
biennium. 

Many Indiana libraries have established tech- 
nical and professional collections, and some 
have gone so far as to open special depart- 
ments with special attendants in charge. 

The commission has attempted to make the 
public realize the scope and importance of the 
work with children. A great handicap to the 
development of children’s work in the public 
libraries of our state is lack of children’s libra- 
rians. Only 9 libraries employ special libra- 
rians for the children’s room and only 1 li- 
brary employs librarians thoroughly trained for 
this work. Nevertheless, many librarians find 
time to conduct story hours, manage boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, and do special work for the 
public schools. But the best results come from 
the Fort Wayne Public Library, which has the 
trained service. Their last annual report from 
the children’s room shows an increase of 2630 
in attendance, an increase of 320 in registra- 
tions and an increase of 12,319 in circulation. 
One hundred twelve school visits were made, 
and t1oo1 children attended the story hours. 
Ten deposit stations were maintained, and the 
3058 books placed in these show a circulation 
of 14,055, the fiction circulated being only 31%. 

While the Public Library Commission of 
Indiana has not special funds at its disposal 
for the care of libraries at state institutions, 
it acts in an advisory capacity in matters of 
administration and book selection, renders di- 
rect aid in organizing new libraries and in 
reorganizing such libraries as already exist 
and in giving instruction to persons in charge. 
During the last biennium, ten institution libra- 
ries have been visited and twenty-four visits 
have been made. Special booklists for over 
$2000 worth of books have been compiled for 
various institutions, and printed aids in book 
selection, such as the A. L. A. Booklist and 
suggestive lists of children’s books have been 
sent in response to requests. The general and 
medical libraries at Longcliff, the Northern 
Hospital for the Insane, the general library at 
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the Woman’s Prison, and the school library 
at the Indiana School for the Deaf have been 
reorganized. At each institution the Dewey 
Decimal classification has been used, and the 
Newark charging system has been introduced 
A new library has been established at the 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Rockville’ Two library 
exhibits have been prepared for the Indiana 
State Conference of Charities and Correction 
The first exhibit showed the extent and pur 
pose of the commission work in encouraging 
the establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries and in sending traveling libraries to 
rural communities. The second exhibit, served 
a better purpose, being based on the general 
subjects of the use of libraries in state insti- 
tutions, and the power of books to prevent 
delinquency. 

Of the 1,443,099 people who live in cities 
and incorporated towns in Indiana, 1,005,007 
have library service from a locally supported 
and locally controlled public library or from 
the traveling library. Of the 1,257,777 people 
who live outside of incorporated towns and 
cities, only 106,965 have public or traveling 
library service. 

From many rural library experiments, In- 
—_ has evolved its own plan, which includes : 

Laws providing for the coOperative main- 
naan by taxation of libraries in cities or 
towns and townships—one central library, sup 
ported and controlled by city or town and by 
one or more townships, and rendering service, 
through the central library and through de- 
posit stations, branches, etc., to all the citizens 
in the townships from which the income is 
received. 

2. Laws providing for the establishment and 
maintenance by taxation, of libraries in town 
ships, independent of cities and towns, and for 
the codperation of two or more townships for 
such purposes. 

3. Laws providing for the maintenance of a 
Traveling Library Department of the Public 
Library Commission, for the benefit of com 
munities that do not yet have satisfactory pub- 
lic libraries. 

The whole idea is simply this: to have a 
public library in every good city and town, 
and to have every such library serve not only 
the people who live inside the corporate limits, 
but all the people in the vicinity—in other 
words, to make every good town and city a 
library center for all the people who use the 
town or city as a business, social, religious or 
educational center. Sometimes this means one 
main library in a county, sometimes it means 
several such libraries. 

Fifty-three towns and cities have united with 
60 townships to support libraries under the 
township extension law. One library is secur 
ing support from 4 townships, 1 from 3, 2 
from 2, and 49 are receiving support from | 
each. Some of these libraries have been oper 
ating under this plan since the first township 
extension law went into effect 11 years ago; 
several were added when the law of 1900 was 
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passed, and 28 have become township exten- 

sion libraries since the enactment of the 1911 

revision. 

NORTH DAKOTA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SION 


The third biennial report of the North Da- 
kota Commission covers its work for 1911 and 
1912. The traveling library system forms one 
of its most important activities. These libra- 
ries consist of fixed collections of books sent 
out in wooden cases for three to six months’ 
loan wherever in the state responsible people 
will agree to care for them, to circulate them 
free of charge and to return them to Bismarck 
with freight paid both ways. The demand for 
these libraries exceeds the supply; in the win- 
ter of 1911-12 there were on file over 50 appli- 
cations which could not be filled for want of 
books. The recorded circulation of traveling 
libraries gives 5616 borrowers and a circula- 
tion of 35,797 for 414 libraries, but a great 
proportion of their use cannot be recorded. 
When books become badly worn they are 
placed in the “Indefinite loan” collection and 
sent to some school or institution to wear out. 

The educational reference department loans 
books singly or in groups to any individual or 
club in the state agreeing to pay transporta- 
tion both ways and be responsible for their 
safe return. In the two years ending June 30, 
1912, 4570 books were loaned individuals. 
Complete club statistics were not kept in 1910- 
11. In the year ending June 30, 1912, 1382 
pamphlets and mounted clippings on 60 sub- 
jects were sent to 132 clubs and 63 individuals. 


State ‘Library Hssoctations 
MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


ANNUAL MEETING, WILLIAMSTOWN 


The eightieth meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club took place at Williams College, 
Thursday to Saturday, May 22 to 24, 1913, in 
connection with the meetings of the Berkshire 
Library Club and the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club. The Free Public Library Com- 
mission held a conference at this time also. 
The meetings were held in Grace Hall, Jesup 
Hall, and the auditorium of the Thompson 
Biological Laboratory 

The first session opened with an organ re- 
cital by Mr. Sumner Salter, director of music 
at Williams College. Two addresses of wel- 
come, given by President Harry A. Garfield, 
of Williams College, and President Charles F. 
D. Belden, of the Massachusetts Library Club, 
were followed by a paper on “The relation of 
public libraries to college libraries,” by Mr. 
John A. Lowe, librarian of Williams College, 
which is printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

Following the paper by Mr. Lowe, Prof 
Carroll L. Maxcy, of the department of rhet 
oric of Williams College, gave his lecture on 
Artemus Ward, which was listened to with 
much interest. The humor of both the lec 
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turer and his subject was a welcome diy 
gence trom the usual professional character 
the papers given. 

The first number on the 
morning was a very convincing 
“What the library can our 
born,” by John Foster Carr, author 
to the United States for immigrant 

Mr. Carr spoke of the great possibilities of 
the library in educating foreigners, especially 
the adult foreigners wh public school 
system cannot reach, and showed the great 
need of such education in Massachusetts, where 
58 per cent. of the foreign-born white males of 
voting age are not naturalized and one-third 
of the population is foreign-born 

Mr. Carr was followed by Miss J. Maud 
Campbell, of Boston, formerly of the public 
library of Passaic, N. J., who spoke on “What 
the foreigner had done for one library.” 

Miss Campbell said that 
first library in the East to circulate actively 
books in eleven foreign languages. From the 
very first, she continued, the foreigners showed 
the value of coOperation, in the different so 
cieties getting together and making a con 
certed appeal for their own books. A “library 
committee” was formed from every nationality, 
a committeee composed of two members from 
each society with the librarian as chairman. 
It was soon found that their advice could be 
relied upon, for they took great pride in show 
ing what good things there were in their liter 
atures. She said that it was noticeable that 
the foreigners who used the libraries demanded 
the better class of books, and as they came to 
know the English language they sought similar 
books in English. 

Following this address, Mr. Belden an- 
nounced that Governor Foss had just signed a 
bill providing for a state commission to take 
charge of this work with foreigners. Where 
upon the chair announced a committee on 
library problems with foreigners, with power 
to enlarge membership, a committee consisting 
of Miss J. Maud Campbell, Boston, chairman; 
Mrs. Mary B. Maine, Ipswich: Miss Elizabeth 
P. Sohier, Boston; Miss May Ashley, Green 
field; Mr. Herbert W. Fison, Malden; Mr 
Harold T. Dougherty, Pawtucket, R. I.; Mr 
John G. Moulton, Haverhill 

Mr. William B. Clarke, a bookseller of Bos 
ton, was then introduced, and gave an informal 
talk upon the business of bookselling. The 
whole tenor of his show the 
impossibility of a profit on the sale of 
books to libraries 

Mr. Clarke said 
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We propose to send a letter to each local 
us ways in which 
be mutually 


ce 


secretary, su estin at 
the libr group may 
helpful 

The foll 
the comn may 
informal ganizations: 

1. Mutual 
a group, possibly occasional infe 
ings to discu subject of common in- 
terest, apd to stimulate interest in common 
ends 

2. Mutual istance in solving difficult li 
brary prob! “specially would the smaller 
libraries of a group look to the larger one for 
assistance in various ways. The larger li- 
brarv might even offer to give personal help, 
either through the librarian or an assistant in 
settling some point. Should books 
be eventually included in the parcel post sys- 
tem the inter-library loan of books might prove 
more possible than under the present prohibi- 
tive rates 

3. Increased attendance at library meetings 
owing to the added interest of going with 
some library friend, or of surely meeting some 
library acquaintances at the meeting. 

1. The local secretary, as suggested by Mr. 
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Society, 19! and as curator of its collec 
tions deposited in the Cambridge Public L1 
brary, 1907-1913, he gave the same c nisciet 


tious care to every f secretary’ 


ne to make 
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detail of the 
and curator’s duties, taking a genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction in rendering public service 
The Harvard Library owes to him the clas 
sification of an important group of its coll 
tions—Italian, 1 Portuguese history 
and literature, with the literature of > minor 
Romance languages, Scandinavian | 
erature and mythology, the history 
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Spanish ane 


the 
story, lit 
of the Otto 
man Empire, and music, the last being the sub 
ject of which he had made a special study and 
in which he took great delight. 

His service at the Brockton Public Library, 
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extending over five years, is identified with a 
decided expansion of library activities in tha 
city. An organized form of work with chil 
dren, in separate quarters, an extension of the 
work with schools, the formation of traveling 
libraries, the use of printed cards issued by the 
Library of Congress, and regular exchanges of 
books with the branch reading rooms were all 
forms of activity first adopted during his ad 
ministration in Brockton 

He brought to the work, in addition to his 


enthusiasm a marked capacity for interesting 
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people personally in the opportunities offered 
by the public library. 

As librarian of the Cambridge Public Li- 
brary, he showed a single-minded devotion to 
the library’s interests, and made the most of 
the means at his disposal; he had the satisfac 
tion of seeing one new branch library opened; 
he developed a serviceable coOperation be- 
tween the library and the schools; he placed 
traveling collections at the local delivery sta- 
tions and with private clubs; he gave frequent 
talks on the use of the library to classes and 
societies, and in every way and at all times 
he tried to bring the library into close touch 
with the people. 

At the close of his last report he was justi- 
fied in saying that it had been his “constant 
aim and endeavor to serve the needs and 
fulfil the requests of all classes of readers, and 
to make the library popular in the best sense 
of the word.” 

With how much kindness, affability, and 
steady conscientiousness he succeeded in doing 
this, those who worked with him and who 
were helped by him know well 

C. Lane. 
Frank H. Wuitmore. 
EvizaBetH P. THuRSTON. 


On the motion of Mr. Davis, of Waltham, it 
was voted that these resolutions be put on 
record, and that a copy of them be sent to 
Mrs. Ayer. 

A finance committee was appointed by the 
chair, with power to enlarge membership, com- 
posed of Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., chair- 
man; Miss Katharine P. Loring, Mrs. George 
R. Agassiz, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Mr. 
Nathan D. Bill. 

The morning session closed with the nomi- 
nation of officers for 1913-1914, the nominating 
committee consisting of Mr. Robert K. Shaw, 
Miss Alice Shepard, Miss Elizabeth P. Thurs 
ton. 

It was voted that the secretary be author- 
ized to cast one ballot for the following names: 
president, Drew B. Hall, Public Library, Som- 
erville; vice-presidents, J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., trustee, Boston Atheneum; Miss Mabel 
Temple, Public Library, North Adams; Miss 
Alice G. White, Thomas Crane Public Li- 
brary, Quincy; ex-President Charles F. D. 
Belden, State Library, Boston; treasurer, 
George L. Lewis, Westfield Atheneum; secre- 
tary, John G. Moulton, Public Library, Haver- 
hill; recorder, Miss Eugenia M. Henry, Pub- 
lic Library, Attleborough. 

The Friday afternoon meeting was in charge 
of the Berkshire Library Club and the West- 
ern Massachusetts Library Club. The election 
of officers of the Berkshire Library Club was 
postponed until fall. The business meeting of 
the Western Massachusetts Library Club re- 
sulted in the election of the following officers 
for the year 1913-1914: president, Miss Bertha 
E. Blakeley, Mount Holyoke College Library; 
vice-presidents, Mr. J. L. Harrison, Forbes 
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Library, Northampton; Miss Lucy F. Curtis, 
Public Library, Williamstown; secretary, Miss 
Alice Moore, City Library, Springfield; treas 
urer, Miss Bertha Gilligan, Publ Library, 
Holyoke; recorder, Mr. James A. Lowell, City 
Library, Springfield. 

Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, of the Berkshire 
Atheneum, spoke on “Cooperation in library 
work,” and told of two interesting experiments 
which are being tried between th thenzum 
and libraries in Berkshire 

1. The inter-library system 
the Berkshire Atheneum had decided to ad 
mit any town in the county to the privilege of 
an inter-library loan card upon the payment 
of an annual iee of five dollars. Last fall the 
State Commission offered to pay the annual 


hich de 


> trustees of 


fee for 1913 for any small library 
of books The ffer i 
The Atl 


sired the use 
cepted by thirteen libraries 
is not pledged to lend more than two 
at a time, recent fiction, or books 
ought to be retained in the library 

2. A free circulating library of recent fic- 
tion. By the liberality of Miss Sohier a sum 
of money was furnished for the purchase of 
books for this plan. The libraries had the 
privilege of this library on payment of one 
dollar yearly and the postage of books to the 
next town on the list. One new book is sent 
to each library every two months from Pitts 
field, and this book after making the rounds 
of the six libraries which accepted is the 
property of the first library Thus each h- 
brary has the use of one new book every two 
months, and also those that come from the 
library preceding it on the list. 

Next on the program was Miss Mafred N 
Rice, of Pittsfield, who told very interestingly 
the story of “King Renée’s daughter,” illus 
trating story-telling work with children 

The roll call of libraries requesting two 
minute responses on “The most interesting 
thing dcne in our library the past year,” which 
was conducted by Mr. Charles R. Green, 
brought out responses from six librarians 

Hopedale is enthusiastic over the success of 
the story hour, recently introduced, and the 
Cleveland idea of displaying new books for 
two weeks before allowing them to circulat 

Forbes Library, Northampton, has recently 
acquired a graphophone and records, which 
are in constant circulation. These were pur- 
chased for the schools and are accomplishing 
three desirable results—giving the children the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the best 
music, of hearing the world’s greatest artists, 
and teaching them to appreciate good musi 

At Springfield, with the assistance of the 
reference librarians, an outline of library im- 
struction was made and incorporated into the 
English course Test questions, which de 
manded a good working knowledge of the 
library, were then given the pupils 

Uxbridge has been considering 
methods to make its books more u 
foreign population, especially the 


hooks 
which 


seriously 
eful to the 
French 
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Books in this language are being advertised 
in the newspapers, by printed slips, etc. Books 
have also been sent to the district schools to 
be taken home to the parents. 

Williamstown is adopting home book-bind- 
ing. It is a great saving, for in a small library 
it takes a long time to collect books to send to 
the bindery, where they are generally kept 
many weeks 

The most significant event in Worcester 
has been the laying of the corner-stones of 
three branch library buildings 

Mr. Fleischner, of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, spoke a few words on the inter-library 
loan privilege. This library wil? lend to Mas- 
sachusetts libraries books in foreign languages 
especially, but not books which might be 
needed by its own readers, or recent books 
which the requesting lhbrary ought to be able 
to buy 

On motion of Mr. Ballard it was voted to 
extend a vote of thanks to Mr. Lowe and to 
Williams College for the use of its grounds 
and buildings and for the hospitable treatment 
received at their hands. 

Following this meeting, President and Mrs 
Garfield received the members of the club 
with most cordial hospitality in their fine old 
colonial house, an event which was to many 
the most delightful of the whole session. 

The Friday evening session took place at the 
Greylock headquarters on account of the rain. 
At this time Dr. Philip S. Moxom, of Spring 
field, gave a deeply thoughtful address on “The 
educated man.” 

The convention closed Saturday morning 
with the conference of the Free Public Library 
Commission, in charge of Miss Brown, agent 
of the commission. Miss Brown, in her usual 
interesting way, gave a practical talk on “Li 
brarians, trustees, and the field agent,” which 
was of special value to librarians of small 
libraries. This was followed by a book-mend 
ing demonstration by Miss Ruby Tillinghast, 
of the commission, and only those who were 
fortunate enough to be present can know how 
entertaining as well as instructive this subject 
was made. 


A. McNet., Recorder. 


CONNECTICUT ISSOCIATION 


LIBRARY 


The spring meeting of the Connecticut Li 
brary Association was held at the Raymond 
Library, East Hartford, on Friday, June 6, 
1913 


After the address of welcome by Mr. Dwight 
L. Burnham there was a brief business session 
The only important matter acted upon was the 
question of an appropriation to carry on the 
Library Institute, which has formerly been 
held in connection with the Normal School at 
Danbury. The outcome of the discussion was 
a motion made and carried to appropriate $30 
from the treasury for this purpose 

Mr. Perry S. Bryant next outlined the his 


tory of library development in East Hartford, 
Mr. John H 


and Sage followed with a de- 
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scriptive list of recent literature upon birds 
Mr. Sage’s first-hand knowledge of his subject 
and personal acquaintance with the author- 
gave unusual zest to his address 

Mr. Albert Morgan, of the Hartford Bird 
Study Club, entertained the meeting with an 
illustrated lecture upon the birds of this 
locality. 

The afternoon was devoted to the study of 
“Our Slavic fellow citizens,” Mr. Raymond G 
Gettell, of Trinity College, and Prof. Emily 
Greene Balch, of Wellesley, presenting schol- 
arly and extremely enlightening addresses on 
the history and present condition of these 
peoples both in Europe and in this country 
The subject was continued in an interesting 
discussion by Miss Brown, of New Britain, 
and Miss Deshon, of the Meriden Library 

The association was hospitably entertained at 
luncheon by “the trustees and friends of the 
Raymond Library,” in the parish house of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. 

Eprrh McH. Sreere, Secretary 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


One of the most successful meetings ever 
held by the Colorado Library Association was 
in session at the State University in Boulder, 
May 19-20. Between thirty and thirty-five out 
of-town librarians were present. The first ses 
sion was a ioint meeting on Monday evening 
with the University Scientific Society. Dean 
Hellems, of the University and president of 
the Scientific Society, greeted the visitors. He 
said he thought it especially fitting that the 
disseminators and, if it be so, the creators of 
thought should work together Manly D 
Ormes, president of the association and libra 
rian at Colorado College, responded and in 
troduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. S. A 
Lough, of Denver University, whose subject 
was, “A modern message from an old drama.” 
In this masterful address the idea was devel 
oped that in the Book of Job, which is dra 
matic in theme and material, we find this 
modern message, that human thought and ex- 
perience are changing and expanding so that 
one’s philosophy must change correspondingly 
In this period of transition there are souls 
whose very friends fail to understand them 
and who struggle on alone, impelled by the 
force of the inevitable truth they feel and yet 
from which in their agony of spirit and lone 
liness they would be freed. This tragic theme, 
more forceful than that of the older tragedies 
of blood, is seen in modern dramas. An in 
formal reception followed the lecture. at which 
a cordial good time was enjoyed by all 

On Tuesday morning, at 9:30, a short bust 
ness session was followed by several discus 
sions on library themes. Mr. C. Henry Smith 
librarian of the State University, gave a help 
ful paper entitled “Extensive and intensive 


work,” discussing the means of a more effec 
tive codperation between the libraries of the 
Inter-library loans may be made effec 
c Mlecti ms 


state 
tive by 


check-lists of 


important 
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found in the different libraries of the state 


Why should several libraries try to work up 
special collections of Coloradoana, for exam 
ple, duplicating expensive books many times, 
when a single collection from which all might 
borrow could be made much more valuable ? 


After an interesting discussion of the talk, 
Mr. Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Denver Pub 
lic Library, discussed library commission work, 
what it has done in different sections of out 
country by sending out traveling libraries 
book wagons, planning buildings, putting libra 
order, legislative reference w irk, and 
working with state charitable institutions. Dr 
jJ. Raymond Brackett, professor of literature 
at the university, gave an interesting talk on 
“Modern drama.” giving comparative values 
and characteristics of Greek, Shakespearean 
and modern drama The discussion which 
followed showed that this subject is one of 
vital interest to librarians in choosing the best 
for their shelves 

\ half hour was then devoted to a general 
discussion The “funny papers” were de- 
nounced for moral as well as artistic reasons, 
and it was the general opinion that they have 
no place in the children’s room. The subject 
of newspapers was discussed more fully, and 
the thought expressed that the standard will 
be raised as reporters are educated 

One of the most enjoyable hours of the day 
was spent at the very hospitable home of Mr. 
Smith, the university librarian, where a most 
delicious luncheon was served to thirty-two 
members of the association. The afternoon 
session was held in the senate room of the 
beautiful mew Mackay building. An art ex- 
hibit on the walls added to the other pleasant 
features of the afternoon. The general topic 
was the library and the public school. In her 
ow vay, Miss Charlotte A. Baker 
of Ft. Collins, talked of public documents for 
high school students, discovering in them many 
new treasures. Miss Hillkowitz, children’s li 
brarian of Denver. gave points on story tell 
ing, and told a storv from Hauff’s fairy tales 
in her delightful way. Miss Mary Watkins, 
of the Denver Library, formerly of Wisconsin, 
gave many new and helpful thoughts on refer 
ence work with schools, and the relationship 
of schools and libraries was discussed by Miss 
Rena Reese, assistant librarian of the Denver 
Library, and Miss Vict Hazlitt. instructor 
in education at the University of Colorado 
The talks and papers were all well prepared 
with ereat appreciation 


ries in 


n inspiring 
i 


and received 


Our association numbers fifty-eight, 
shows a healthy crowtl ver last vear, and 
pr mise of n creater thine vhen we meet 


week 


Mm 


anksgiving 


‘Ltbrary Clubs 


LIBRARY CLUB 
The Milwaukee Library Club held its annual 
meeting f on the even 


MILWAL 


r the election of officers 


ing of May 27, in St. James Guild Hall. TI 
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business meeting was preceded by a ve 


ble unch n. tendered the members 


Wa 
lub by the retiring president, Mr. C. E. Me 
lected 
were electec 


Lenegan The following ofhcers 
for the year 1913-14: president, Mr. Leo Tie 


fenthaler; vice-president, Miss Mary E. Dou 
Josehine Kul 
Miss 


man; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
rick members f the executive board 
Delia Ovitz, Miss Alice Radcliffe 

The animated discussion on the question of 
the club’s activities for next year, which fol 
lowed the election, indicated an interest in the 


which promises well for the 


association uccess 
of the new administration 


Lituian M. Carter, Secretary 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK rus 
LIC LIBRARY 

Lectures to the, jumior during the last 
month of the year have been as follows: A 
course by Mr. W. R. Eastman on “Library 
buildings,” with a final talk on “Library legis 
lation”: by Miss Lucile Goldthwaite, on the 
“Work of the New York Public Library fot 
the blind’: by Mr. FE. W. Gaillard, on_ the 
same library's “Work with schools”; by Miss 
A. E. Brown, on the New York Public Li 
brarv’s “Traveling library system”; a que 
tion-box on “Government document con 
ducted by Miss Hasse: by Miss Anna Burns 
on “Problems of circulation”: by Mr 
leffers, on “Hints on bookbuying.” 
” The seniors have had lectures as follow 
The class in Library work for children has 
listened to talks by Mr. FE. W. Stitt, district 


superintendent, on “Playgrounds and recrea 


tion centers.” by Miss Gertrude Grasse, of the 
Tuvenile Probation A iation, on the “Pig 
sister movement.” and by Mr. W. W. Jackson 
a “big brother.” on the “Big brother move 


ment,” and have been privileged to attend 


tines of Tudge Wilkins’ Juvenile Cou The 
seniors in advanced reference and cataloging 
have had problems assigned to rk our in the 
Divisions of Economi American history 
technology, art, and government do rents 
Theses and bibliographies have been handed 
in, and the former will he | 1 uniformly for 
the school’ -ollect oft 
cards 

The visits made by the juniors since the last 
report have heen to the G rls’ Sat | 
Brooklyn. the Newark Public Library and it 
busine ywranech, Grolier Club and Metro 
politan Museum librari the Englewood (N 
J.) Public Lil vy, and the Children Iu 
seum and Brookly Institute The 
clas 1 heer niertasned d lis tfatly 
at Fnelewood d at Ossinit 1 the homes 
of tw f its member ind a vall party has 

ted W t Pornt mstructor 
The annual dinner of tl hool took place 

Rest ant Mr. Charles K. Bolton, 
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mencement speaker of the year, and Mr. W. 
W. Appleton, of the advisory committee, were 
guests, and Mr. and Mrs. Anderson were also 
present. The class history and prophecy were 
given by two seniors, an original poem pre- 
sented by one of the juniors, and the school 
songs, “The torch song” and “The good ship 
Libraree,” were sung. The dinner was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. Invitations to 
the first commencement of the school had to 
be limited in number, owing to the small size 
of the auditorium. The exercises which took 
place at 11 a.m., June 13, the presiding officer 
being Mr. John L. Cadwalader, LL.D., presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, consisted of a 
greeting from the director of the library; an 
address, “The librarian in a democracy,” by 
Mr. Charles K. Bolton, librarian of the Boston 
Atheneum; a statement concerning the work 
of the year by the principal, and the presenta- 
tion of diplomas and certificates by Mr. Cad- 
walader. 

A number of students, both seniors and 
juniors, will attend the A, L. A. meeting at 
Hotel Kaaterskill. Miss Newberry, of the 
seniors, has charge of the arrangements for the 
school reunion dinner to be held there. 

Entrance examinations for the coming year 
were given June 9, at the school and in nu- 
merous places throughout the country. No 
examination for probationers was held at the 
same time, as was the case last year, and the 
08 applications received represented only ap- 
plicants for the school. 

The school has subscribed for two member- 
ships in the newly-founded Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the Extension Department of 
Columbia University. These entitle the school 
to four tickets for each evening program, lec- 
ture, recital, or whatever it may be, and to 
two for each afternoon program, and these 
tickets will be at the service of students. 

Twenty-one juniors have applied and been 
accepted for the senior courses of 1913-14, and 
others may apply later. Several graduates of 
other schools have also applied and been 
accepted. 

Statements concerning positions taken by 
graduates will appear in the September or 
October report. 

Mary W. Principal. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The lectures since the last report have been 
as follows: 

Mr. Arthur L. Bailey, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, “Library binding.” 

Miss Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission, “What makes library 
work a success?” 

Miss Julia A. Hopkins, Pratt Institute Library 
School, “The study of a community.” 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott (Kroeger Alumnzx 
lecturer), “Story interests of the child”; 
“Preparation of the story”: “Principles of 
book selection for children.” 

Miss May C. Nerney (formerly head of Order 
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section, New York State Library), “Book 

buying” (2 lectures). 

The class visited in May the bindery of Mr. 
Gilbert D. Emerson, the fine building of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, the libraries of 
Princeton and Bryn Mawr Universities, the 
Public Library of Trenton, N. J. and the 
library of the Commercial Museum of Phila- 
delphia. 

May 5-8 were spent in visiting the libraries of 
Baltimore and Washington. Classes did not 
begin again until May 12, in order that stu- 
dents who were not familiar with Washington 
mught have a chance to see something more 
of the city than its libraries. An afternoon 
reception was held for the class at the home of 
Miss Rebecca Warner. 

Commencement week began with President 
MacAlister’s reception, Tuesday evening, June 3. 

Class Day exercises were held by all de- 
partments of the Institute in common at 
Runnymede, the old Drexel estate, Wednesday 
afternoon, June 4. 

The following students passed their final ex 
aminations creditably and received certificates 
at the Commencement exercises held Thurs- 
day morning, June 5, in the Auditorium. This 
is the last class to receive certificates signed 
by President James MacAlister, who planned 
Drexel Institute, has been its only president, 
and has just resigned his position on account 
of ill health: 

Jean Cameron, Spearfish, S. D. 

Helen Anne Carruthers, Carlisle, Pa 

Martha Lee Coplin, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mary Helen Jones, Haddonfield, N. J 

Elizabeth Lois Kessler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blanche Prichard McCrum, Lexington, Va 

Minnie Scott Muirhead, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Beth Clark Rice, Buffalo, N. Y 

Helen E. Rockwell, Towanda, Pa 

Marjorie Test, Merchantville, N. ™ 

Katherine M. Trimble, Camden, N. J. 

Rebecca Parker Warner, Washi 

Miss Carruthers has accepted a position as 
assistant in the new Public Library of Harris- 
burg, Pa. of which Miss Alice R. Eaton, 
Drexel ’o8, has been appointed librarian. 

Miss Kessler has been appointed librarian of 
the Edgewater (N. J.) Public Library 

Miss McCrum and Miss Rice have accepted 
positions in the Lawrenceville Branch and the 
Wylie Avenue Branch of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Rockwell will spend the summer in 
cataloging the library of the Ogontz ( Pa.) 
School 

Miss Trimble returns to work in the Drexel 
Institute Library as assistant in charge of the 
loan desk. 

Miss Warner returns to the Public Library 
of Washington, D. C., where she worked for 
two years before entering the school 

Miss Mabel W. Brown. instructor in the 
Drexel Institute Library School, sailed on June 
12 from Quebec for a three months’ tour in 
Europe. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, preceptress of the 
University of Wisconsin Library School, vis 
ited the school April 28. She gave two talks 
before the school and staff; one was on “The 
work of the Wisconsin Library Commission 
and its connection with the Library School” 
the second was a “Book-talk.” 

Mr. W. H. Brett, librarian of the Cleveland 
Public Library, lectured before the school and 
the staff May 6, en “The larger purpose ot tl 
library.” 

Social surveys of urban and rural communi 
ties formed the subject of eight class hours of 
senior work under the direction of Miss Curtis 
Following this Mr. Kaiser, in charge of the 
economics and sociological departmental library, 
gave thirteer hours on the work of law 
libraries, legislative reference libraries and mu 
nicipal reference libraries 

Director and Mrs. Windsor entertained tl 
school on the evening of May 14. Mr. L. G 
Painter, of the faculty of the Department of 
English, gave a number of delightful readings 


Ciass 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Phebe Parker, B.L.S., ’99, has resigned | 
position at the State Normal School, 
City, North Dakota, to accept a position in the 
-atalog department at Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. 

Mary Hubbard, 
pointed to take charge 
library methods given at 
Normal School. 

Edith Morgan, ‘12-13, has 
librarian at the Chicago 
for one year, during tl 
the librarian 

Harriet A 
pointed to a 


B.L.S., *13, has been ap 


summer class in 


appointed 
Seminary 


absence on leay 


Pearson, ‘1r2-'13, has been ap 
during tl 


substitute position 


summer months, in the Omaha, Neb., Publi 
Library 
Laura Gibbs, B.L.S., ’o2, has resigned her 
ition as cataloger in Brown Universi 


vidence, R. I., to accept a similar position 
in Columbia Unn it} York City 
Myrtle Renz, B.L.S., ’12, will have charge of 


the Eastern Illinois Normal School Library, 
Charleston, Tll.. during the summer months 
WESTERN RESERI NIVERSITY LIBRAR) 
SCHOOI 
The Commencement week at Western R 


ve University extended this vear from Sun 
iy, June & through Thursday, June 12. On 
Monday, June 0, the annual luncheon given 
the facultv the clace of and the 
lumni was held it Library 
School. Many gifts of flowers decorated the 
hool rooms attractively. and the large number 

f alumni who remained after their business 
meeting for the luncheon made it an unusually 
leasant occasion. Informal speeches followed 
the luncheon. Miss Whittlesey as toastmistres 
introduced in turn President Thwing, Dean 
trett, Miss C f the Alumni 


in the rooms of the 


mines. president 
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Association, and Miss Wilcox, president of the 
lass of 1913. Two important announcements 
were made: first, the resignation of Miss Julia 
M. Whittlesey as director of the school, and 
second, the appointment of Miss Alice S. Tyler 
as director, beginning with the next school 


year The school loses Miss Whittlesey with 
regret which is minimized only by the tact 
that she remains in Cleveland and will con- 
tinue to be interested in its welfare The 
material evidence of this regret was expressed 


in presenting Miss Whittlesey with gifts from 
the class of 1913, the Alumm Association and 
the faculty. Miss Tyler, who has given a 
course of lectures each year since the school 
was organized, will take the directorship with 
full knowledge of the history of the school, and 


bring to it her years of broad experience. The 
! 


class of tror3 before leaving presented the 
school with a very beautiful tea wagon 
The class received their certificates at thé 


general university commencement on Thursday, 
the r2th. The speaker of the day was William 
Roscoe Thayer. Examinations for entrance to 
the school were held June 13 and 14 


W. H. Brett 


Dean 


Reviews 


ScCHWENKE, Dr. Paul, erstem Direktor der 


Koniglichen  Buiblicthek Eindrucke von 
einer Amerikanischen Bibliotheksreise, Son 
derabdruck aus dem Zentralblatt fir Biblio 


Jahrgang 290 und 30 | 
1912-13. 43 pd 


thekswesen 
QO. Harrassowitz 
im Handel.) 

This pamphlet is 


eipzig 
(Nicht 


an illuminating account o 
the impressions of American librarie 
gained in a month’s visit (April 26-May 26 
1912) bv the first director (first assistant I 
brarian) of the Royal Library of Berlin 

The purpose of the trip was first to study 
some of the more recent library buildings of 


the United States, with special referer an 


their internal arrangement; and second, tl! 
general library conditions and methods of work 
He was accompanied by the architect of the 
new Royal Library and by his daughter, tl 
er an assistant in tl nub library of 
rlottenburg, and therefore pecially inter 
ested in that phase of American Ibrary 
The author first gives a list of the hbrarie 
visited in the following cities, together with 
the year of the completion of the present 
librarv building (if relatively new) and the 


number of volumes 
New York, Brooklyr Boston, Cambridge, 
Brookline, Sprinefield, Alban Chica St 
b Philadelphia 


Louis. Pittsburgh, Washinegtor 

and Princeton In these thirteen cities 36 

libraries were visited, and one cannot help but 
idmire the industry of Dr. Schwenke and In 
party in ering so much ground » thor 
ucghly in so short a time. He gratefully a 
knowledges the hospitality that was a rded 


him everywhere 
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He discusses his impressions under the jol- 
lowing headings 
|. The buildings 
II. Library equipment 
stattung ). 
III. Internal service (Innerer Dienst). 
Use (Benutzung). 
V. Staff and general administration ( Per- 
sonal und allgemeine Verwaltung). 
More space is naturally given to a discussion 
library buildings than to any of the 


(Die Gebaude). 
( Bibliotheksau- 


of our 
other topics, for this was the main purpose of 
his visit. However, this part of lis discussion 


is perhaps least interesting to Americans, 1n- 


asmuch as it describes buildings and their 
arrangements more or les well known, since 
descriptions are easily accessible to them in 


the English language. The discussion of the 
separate buildings he arranges im the order ot 
their erection, starting with the Newberry 
library (1893). 

In general he 1s impri <sed with the spacious 
entrance halls, the magnificent stairways and 
corridors, and the imposing reading rooms of 
the libraries he visited, and in the public h 
brary buildings the way in which the deliv- 
ery room is made the central point of the 
general plan of the building He also notes the 
tendency, carried perhaps to its greatest ¢x- 
tent in the New York Public Library, of cut- 
ting up the building into many rooms and de- 
partments, each containing a special library, im 
the effort to bring the special reader as near 
as possible to the books he may wish to use 
While this is most desirable for the user, he 
calls attention great expense of 
administration such an arrange- 
ment, each special library requiring at least 
one person in charge who is more or less spe 
cially trained for his work—in short a high 
grade assistant—and at least one page (“Lauf- 
jungen”). 

Under 


to the ery 


necessary m 


he discusses the 


equipment 
card catalog 


several styles of book stacks, 
cabinets, book carriers, filing cases, reading 
room equipment, typewriters, multigraph, etc. 

The amount of money spent for books, the 
methods and records for ordering books, the 
accession book and its uses, systems ¢ f classi- 
fication and notation, the tendency to uniform- 
ity in cataloging, the standard size catalog card 
and the efforts for a central bureau for print- 
ing these cards leading up to printed cards 
supplied by the Library of Congress, the ar- 
rangement of and plan of the dictionary cata- 
log, bookbinding, etc., are some of the proc 
esses described and discussed under the head- 
ing of “Innerer Dienst.” 

Dr. Schwenke says that next to the buildings 
themselves the things that impress the visitor 
to American libraries most are: the long hours 
of opening, the extent to which books are 
freely accessible to the public, the distribution 
of branch libraries and delivery stations over 
the whole city, and the tse mad of traveling 
libraries, coéperation with schools, children’s 
libraries, etc., to take the books to all classes of 


library 
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people. In the reading rooms the university 
libraries, the Library of Congress, the <tate 
libraries, and the reference departments of the 
public libraries, the apparent use ts very similar 
to that of the German libraries, except that 
most of the work in these departments in 
American libraries is for the purpose ©! an- 
swering definite, or assigned, questions rather 
than for the purpose of thorough research 
Dr. Schwenke dwells at some length on the 
short time necessary for the reader to wait to 
get the book he asks for. ‘he use that 1s 
made of the telephone, the printing of special 
lists in the aid of readers are described to 
some extent Several paragraphs also 
given to the comparative fhgures { use—read- 
ers and books called for in reading rooms—in 
such libraries as the Newberry, John Crerar, 
Columbia University, and the reference depart 
ment of the New York Public 

Under the heading Staff and general admin 
istration is discussed the professional equi 
ment of librarians and assistants, terms ot 
service, etc He was especially impressed with 
the large number of persons employed as com 
pared with German libraries, the uncertainty 
of the tenure of assistants who hold their pe si- 
tions during “good behavior and efficiency” 
(the determination of which is in the hands of 
the librarian and the library board without 
further right of appeal), and the very large 
powers that are placed in the hands of the 
librarian by the governing boards (one or two 
exceptions being noted), which, especially in 
public libraries, are inclined to give the 
rian a free hand, holding him responsible only 
for results. In short, the inference 1s plain 
that in the United States, a democratic coun- 
try, the administration of libraries 1s ften more 
or less autocratic 

Altogether Dr. Schwenke’s impressions 
American libraries are pleasant and com] 
mentary. Nevertheless, he raises a number of 
questions with reference to our methods and 
the quality and character of our } 
ought to receive the thoughtful 
not only of those individually responsible for 


are 


libra 


work which 


nsideration 


the administraton of particular libraries. but ot 
the American Library Association itself 
S. H. R 
THE DIFFERENT WEST; as scen by a t 
planted easterner. By Arthur E. Bost s 


A. C. McClurg & Co 

Dr. Bostwick’s taking style and sound ob- 
servations, well known to the profession, are 
now having a wider circulation in his new 
volume of essays on the west. It is a little 
strange that no one ever wrote from just his 
point of view before. The west, as seen by 
a transplanted easterner, is an entrancing 
enough subject of conversation everywhere 
to have been put into essay form long ago 
The book has a distinct place—of interpreta- 
tion, appreciation and appraisal of both sec- 
tions of the country, done with a genial judg 
ment and a humorous tolerance that are more 


hs 
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effective than the most biting sarcasm. Dr | aites ane 
Bostwick tells many interesting things about presidents of 
the west, and he analyzes the east most neat 1 ] } 
ly; but what one remembers about the book— valks of life 
inevitably linked with its most telling chap- = more or les 
ters—is a sense of the author’s own pleasure writes of then 
in life and hving, and his sound, sane toler- vhich has cl 
ance of all kinds of peopl and endeared 
There are chapters on “The east's misun privileged 

derstanding of the west,” and, vice versa on 

the west’s political unrest and its economic 


unrest, its education, literature, science, art Periodical and otber Literature 


and society, the sources of western p pula- 


tion and the speech and manners of the west Rind 

all of which will do no harm for the west- 
erner to read and introspect about, and the April contan ee 
easterner to read and thereupon revise his some pat 

ing,” by G. A. Stepher 

vocabulary 

“Some readers will find fault with this brartes wed ang 
book.” observes the author in a_ nine-line ern methods and machinery 
preface, “because it neither gives statistics nor Pennsylvania Library Note mril. cives a 
quotes authorities. It is well to say, there-  ten-page sketch of “Pennsylvar 
fore, at the outset, that it is written for those tory.” 
who dislike both, and who like to read Public Libraries, June. contains the second 
straight on without having their attention dis- installment of “The ithrarian and public taste.” 
tracted by footnotes or figures. The author by Edwin L. Shuman, and ie etalicadilints 


full ility for what he among library schools,” by Frank K. Walter 
and if he has inadvertently missed the trut! 


upon occasion, doubtless it matters little” —a Special Libraries, May, is an “Efficrenc 
sportsmanlike and scholarly apologia for a number.” and contains an artic n “TI 
straightforward book value of the specialized library for the busin: 
LR a. ; man, the salesman, or the shop expert 
SRITISH LIBRARY ITINFRARY By James) Fimo of of 
Duff Brown. 30 p. Gratton & Co., London, and a bibliography of 
: ciency, entitled “Select list of reference 
scientific management and effictency 
As a practical guide through British hbra 
ries this handbook fulfils its purpose admur ENGLISH 
ably Mr Brown includes only typeecas libra The Librarian and Book Il ld, May, 11 
ries and those distinguished by their scope er cludes “The price of the novel,” by A. J. P 
architecture. While nearly every type of h and a list of “Rest books.” annotated and cl 
sified by Arthur J]. Hawke: 
cities and towns offer, to the leisurely traveler, 
features of quite definite interest The ar The Library. April, contains “A plea 
rangement of the information is by districts adequate description in the cataloging of bool 
proceeding from Liverpool to Manchester, Pir- and pamphlets.” by W. FE. A. Axon, and an 
mingham, York and Edinburgh, then by way article on “Arrangement of place-name entrie 
. of Bristol to London A. G. K in subject catalogs, indexes and directorie 
bv Archibald L. Clarke 
THE LAST LEAF: observations during seventy 
five years of men and events in America and The Library Assistant, Jun tai The 
Europe by James Kendall Hosmer. 340 p problem of the junior a tant ipers | 
Putnam’s, 1912 W. Thorne, Norman Trelivis nd Pthe 
This interesting volume of personal remin Gerard 
iscence, the last of a long and honorable series The Library Association R: i Maw 1 
of history, fiction and biography, will surely contains “The New York Public Library 
be of interest to the many friends whom Dr illustrating American method vy R W. He: 
Hosmer made in the library profession during derson, and “Arrangement of place-name en 
his twelve vears at the Minneapolis Publi tries.” by A. TL. Clarke 
Library. As librarian of one of the large pub 
lic libraries of the country, during which set The | ible rid, May ntan Pr 
vice he honored the American Library Asso tical professional educa ' 
ciation by serving as its president, it 1s proper ‘ 
that notice of this valedictory volume should nts in H 
find a place in the columns of the Lrprary land, harew 
JOURNAT It is interesting to note that a hy William Pollitt 
marked first-cousinship hetween library work | EIG. 
and historical scholarship seems indicated by ( Popolave. May “Dib 


the four eminent historians, Winsor, Poole, lioteche infantile all’ ester | laria San 
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guini, and “I! consorzio per le biblioteche pop- 
olari di Roma e provincia.” 

Vaandhlad voor Bibliotheekwezen, May 20, 
prints “Bibliotheektitulatuur,” by Fanny Si 
mons, and “De ‘Regels voor den alfabetischen 
katalogus’,” by L. C. Kloos 

Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothek- 
swesen, March, contains rather detailed re- 
ports from Austrian and foreign libraries, in- 
cluding English and American. 

Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, May, con- 
tains “Zur Frage der Systematik,”’ by P. 
Schwenke 

SEPARATE 


CHARGING SYSTEMS. 

The principles of book-charging. By 
liam Pollitt. Lib. World, My., ’13 

A summary of charging systems as used in 
English libraries. Brings out the principles of 
book charging very clearly. 


ARTICLES 


Wil- 


THE LIBRARIAN AND PUBLIC TASTE, 

The librarian and public taste 
Shuman. II. Pub. Lib., Je., 

In his second article on library book selection, 
Mr. Shuman considers especially the problem 
of regulating children’s reading. He believes 
in satisfying boy's taste for adventure and 
the girl’s absorption in romance, but in satis- 
fying them both by providing the very best 
literature published in the two classes. He 
draws the line against any book that lets vice 
escape punishment or condones. dishonor, 
against any novel built on false ideas or cheap 
sentiment. “A good test of any book is to 
read it aloud with a friend whose judgment 
you esteem. The mere uttering of the words 
in such a presence will usually reveal whatever 
is false or absurd.” 


Edwin L. 


LIBRARY TRAINING. 

Practical professional education; a summary 
and notes on staff exchanges. By W. George 
Fry. Lib. World, My., ’13. 


English library periodicals have published 
several discussions of the “staff exchange” 
idea which Mr. Fry summarizes here. The 
plan has found approval in one place, dis- 
approval another, and apathy in many 


There is unfortunately no central authority to 
be convinced. The exchanges are not neces- 
sarily limited to England, as an international 
system offers evident advantages. “It is use- 
less to urge upon library committees the mere 


benefits t istants: they want to know what 
are the benefits to their libraries. We must 
make it clear—and it should not be difficult 


to do s that a trained assistant from another 
library brings ne arily a flow of new ideas, 
is a tonic for the staff, and may suggest im- 
provement the course of his work.” 

New Puetic Lrprary 


1s illustrat 
Henderson 


The New York 
ine Amer n method 
lth 


Public Library 
By R. W 
Assoc. R., My. 15, '13, p. 255-269. 
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An English librarian, now employed in the 
New York Public Library, compares and crit- 
icises English and American methods. He 
finds the size and luxury of the American li 
brary impressive, as well as the speed of ser- 
vice. The branch library system, open shelves, 
children’s work, school and traveling libraries 
win his approval. He considers American sal 
aries not much better than English, with the 
difference in cost of living. The publicity 
work is in the nature of a novelty and seems 
to Mr. Henderson a “coming” movement 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS. 
Picture and clipping collections. Mary F 
Carpenter. His. L. B., J.-F., '13, p. 10-13 
The usefulness of picture and clipping col- 
lections is discussed and a simple method given 
for starting such a collection and making it 
accessible. 
REREGISTRATION 
Reregistration. Maud van 
B., J.-F., '13, p. 14-15. 
Gives a practical scheme for keeping bor 
rowers’ records up-to-date. 


Buren. il’ts. L 


STAFF PROBLEMS. 

The problem of the junior assistant. The 
economic standpoint; by W. B. Thorne. The 
junior assistant and his environment; by Nor 
man Treliving. The woman’s standpoint; by 
Ethel Gerard. Lib. Asst., Je., ‘13. 

These short papers present three aspects of 
a pressing problem and one existing outside of 
England, though it seems almost unanswer- 
able there. Mr. Thorne’s paper recommends 
a careful weeding out of junior assistants at 
the age of eighteen to leave only those who 
have a real “predilection for librarianship.” 
Mr. Treliving considers it possible that the 
assistant should select the inspiring elements 
of his envirorment and thus escape monotony 
and depression, “Do not let your environment 
kill you.” Miss Gerard looks forward to the 
day when good work can be appreciated and 
junior assistants receive their reward 


TRAVEL. 

The innocents in Holland. Some impres- 
sions of the L. A. A. third Easter school. I 
Ex. T.-P. Lib. World, A., '13, p. 290-294. 

Readable account of the travels of the 
L. A. A. Easter school, with interesting ob- 


servations on Dutch methods and administra- 
tion. For example, at the Hague Public Li- 
brary, “the card catalogs are held in trays 
ingeniously: the top of the tray is removed 
and a strip of plate glass with rounded edges 
runs over the center of the top from front to 
back, leaving a about one inch at 
either sice for the manipulation of the cards. 
This suggestion of Dr. Greve’s permits easy 
consultation, seenres the compels 


space of 


cards and 


the user to handle them in the correct man- 
numbering the 


The method of indi- 


ner 
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TECHNICAL LIBRARY FOR PRISON.—If the sug 
gestion ot U H. | Wernicke, of the prison 


iual book compelled our attention Small 
the Michigan 


holes are punched in the back yf each 
i white paper is pasted behind board of contr 1, is carried 
the classification and state prison at Jackson will have a larg 
nical library for the use of convicts engaged 


bo a piece 
them, and upon this 
book numbers are written.” 


in various trades 


Hotes and Hews PRINCETON’S SPECIAL COLLECTIONS Phe 
Princeton University Library 1s making 4 spe 


cial commencement exhibition of the no less than 


‘OREIGN AGENT FOR MASSACHUSETTS.—GoOV 
For seven unique special collections r ceived dur 
ernor Foss has signed the bill which author patie ; 

ing the past year [he exhibit includes: (1) 
izes the appointment by the Free Public Li- 4), . H 
Cc ¢ a director of educational hree additionai volumes trom the I sale 

oO Of a ¢ sctor of e¢ cationa 

rary mm 1 a direc given by Cyrus H. McCormick, '79, on Ves 


work for aliens. Massachusetts is the first state 
‘ ide a | azent for this work. Suc! pucci, and bringing the collection of rare orig 
o provide pecial age ) u oT cn inal editions on Vespucci up to eight; (2) a 


as mmniissit rs have deposit collection of over three hun dred books 
‘ atic lave bee ceived with much } 
population have been received with colors, autographs, et ate rom 


thusiasm, and many requests have come im  Meirs, and form possibly t] 
from the larger towns and cities. The bill lection on this great cari aturist in America 
provides that the foreign agent shall be ap (3) A collection of Cruikshankiana, presented 
pointed by the board with the consent of the hy Alexander Van Rensselaer, ‘71; (4) addi 
governor for a period not exceeding five — tions to the Patterson collection of Horaces o1 
and that a gprs not exceeding $500 shall be — ynusual interest, including several manuscripts 
it gels annually to meet expenses con and the first English tr anslation: (3) sele 
nected with the agent’s work. tions from a collection of 623 Babylonian tab 
Cuicaco’s Municipat REFERENCE LiBrRary.— lets presented by Protessor R. Brunnow, Robert 
The public library has taken over the adminis Garrett, ‘97; Cyrus H MeCormick, °79; M 
tration of the Municipal Reference Library, Taylor Pyne, '77; Russell W. Moore, ‘83; 
maintained heretofore as a separate bureau in Richard Wayne Parker, "67; Kenneth C. Kirt 
the city hall. The cons idation of this bureau land, ’93; Charles A. Munn, ‘81; Martin D 
with the civics room of the public library will Wylly, '75; Sheldon | ranklin, ‘03; Simeon | 
prevent their duplicating each other’s work and Rollinson, ‘93; Professor J. Leverett Moore, 
make both more effective adjuncts to the city '81, and Miss Edith Ward: (6) a collection ot 
eovernment 35 tablets, presented by Wilfred J, Funk, ‘oo, 
aoe ; ind George W. Gilmore, '83; (7) a partial ex 
DANTE MEMORIAL UNVEILED.—An enthusiastic — jbition of the Hutton collection of associatior 
of over Boston italia hibition of the Hutton collection ot a lation 
gatnerin 1 t an books and pictures The lat Lawrence 
Miss. friends many o! the best known literary 
and actors of his time. He left his colle 


A 


Rome. nemtl the centr? neil of the 
member! cent al uncil to trustees to be located in some sate place tor 
Dante Society, was the principal speaket Lu i permanent memor! 1 and oie 
ciano Campisi. an Italian sculptor, designed 
is understood to have been the personal 
the relie hich was made in Tusca The ~e of the collector = 
Tool Vie Princetonian, it has been present by t 
‘ talior art an ite > 
f Ital art and literature testamentary trustees to the u ratty tae 
. Vhat ¢} Id has said about memorial. This collection has been only partly 
efficiency is listed in the May issue of Spectal arranged, but vistas ul “we ed ' “s ' 
Libraries. the publication of the Special Libra graphed picture ave n placed i 
doctrine } nervaded society, and is entering RAPID GROWTH OF CHICAGO LIBRA 
into the ever k of most of our live last message as president ot t r 
business and ustrial concerns. Men who © rectors, Robert J. Roulston descr 
know have been writing about its application markable d snment of the Chicag 
to the many fields of human activity and thetr — Library In 1908 the Cleveland Public | 
writings have made a deep impression. Nearly brary issued a placard giving 1 l e stand 
twelve hundred tit! are given in this new as detern the 
bibliography, classified into a dozen main fields leading library systems of ¢ United State 
where efficiency has been talked about and In this rating, a shown by th mmpilat 
annlied The TK uthoritative having Chicag had tand z foll populatio 
heen done under the supervision of H. H. PB second: number of 1 “re 
Meyer, bibliographer of the Library of Con fifth: b ued for ’ 1s¢ ixth reu 
gress Copies may |! obtained at 25 cent lation 1 ta, tentl percenta f re 
from the secretary of the Spectal Librarte tered bort ‘rs, tentl It is a source of prid 
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advanced rapidly since this tabular statement 
was issued, and that now it ranks second im the 
matter of books issued for home use instead 
of sixth, although in the number of books in 
the library it is now but fourth. Since that 
time the number of registered borrowers has 


been increased more than sixty per cent. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES FOR TEACHERS.—As many 
Philadelphia teachers find it difficult to consult 
the Pedagogical Library in the center of the 
city, branches are to be established in eight of 
the ten school districts A list of 7o books 
has been recommended by the hbrarian as 
especially valuable to teachers. 


VIRGINIA ARCHIVES.—The Virginia State Li- 
brary has received from Auditor C. Lee Moore 
all the ancient records in possession of his 
office. They include receipts of the state in 
Revolutionary times, muster rolls of soldiers, 
salary accounts, etc. An especially valuable 
find is the financial records ot the George 
Rogers Clarke expedition. The collection un- 
doubtedly contains much historical data of 
importance. 


LIBRARIES IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS.—Every coun- 
try school in the state of Wisconsin has a 
small library of good books. A number of 
years ago a law was erlacted providing that 
ten cents for each child of school age was to 
be withheld from the state aid to each district 
and that this money should be used for the 
purchase of library books As a result the 
children in the country schools have an assort- 
ment of good library books. Every year finds 
the school library more used. The libraries 
add much to the efficiency of the school work, 
and give the children many educational ad- 
vantages not enjoyed before the law went inte 
effect. There are not far from a million vol 
umes in Wisconsin rural school libraries, cost 
ing approximately half a million dollars 


University Lirrary.—Beginning 
with the academic year 1913-14, each candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
will be required to print and deliver to the 
registrar too copies of his dissertation instead 
of 30 copies, as hitherto. The additional copies 
will enable the library to extend considerably 
its exchange relations with other institutions 


PUBLICITY MEASURES.—A series of articles im 
the Providence Journal, by the librarian, Wil 
liam E. Foster, have been aiding citizens in 
“oetting acquainted with the Providence Pub- 
lic Library.” Thev have covered such sub- 
jects as “What the building contains,” “The 
branches, present and prospective,” “Why em- 
phasis has been laid on reference work,” “The 
library in its relation to industry and trade 
et 


‘It is the purpose of these articles,” writes 
Mr. Foster, “not only to show that there ts 
such a library, but that it contains this or that 
attractive feature, that its resources are for 
the hooklover and for the man who has vet to 
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form the reading habit; for the toreign reader 
as well as the native reader; that it ts intended 
to supply (in the shape of its books) the 
means of enjoyment, pure and simple, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, to supply 
needed information from its stores of books, 
vhen required for definitely practical purposes ; 
that it stands in close relations of coOperation 
with the schools, the local industries, and the 
business man; and that it contains—hesides its 
books—trich stores of pictures, music and other 
sources of attractions.” 


MEDICAL LIBRARY NEEDS $500,000.—A circular 
pamphlet, just issued by the New York Acad 
emy of Medicine, appeals to the public for the 
$500,000 necessary for a new building. Though 
maintained entirely by the medical profession, 
this library is open to the public five hours a 
day. Since it is one of the leading medical 
collections of the world, it supplements the 
New York Public Library in its special field 

CONNECTICUT NAVAL RECORDS.—In accordance 
with an act of Congress authorizing the collec 
tion of the military and naval records of the 
Revolutionary War, George S. Godard, state 
librarian of Connecticut, asks that those who 
own or know of such recerds will communi 
cate with him. Connecticut was well repre- 
sented in the navy of the Revolution and should 
be able to furnish interesting records 


Jewisu Liprary savep.—In the great fire in 
Pressburg, Hungary, May 17, the Jewish The 
ological School building was destroyed, but 
the celebrated library belonging to the school 
was saved 


ScHOOL HYGIENE.—An exhibition to be held 
in connection with the International Congress 
on School Hygiene at Buffalo, Aug. 25-30, 1s 
intended to cover all phases of health educa 
tion and sanitary conditions. Libraries are 
urged to contribute material on (1) the sani 
tary equipment and control of the library 
building, its contents, patrons, and employees ; 
(2) any service the hbrary renders towards 
health education, either through providing 
class room material, public addresses, ex 
hibits or otherwise It is hoped that this ex 
hibition will offer adequate recognition of the 
very real contribution which the library is 
making towards the physical welfare of pupils 
in schools and higher institutions of learning 


SOUND-PROOF MUSICAI IBRARY.—When_ the 
Los Angeles Public Library moves to tts new 
quarters in the building to be erected at Fifth 


and Broadway, it will possess a niusical library 
of a new sort. The room is to be sound 
proofed and entirely separated from the main 
library. It will be equipped with pianos, so 
that music may he tried by those who prefer 
to hear music before purchasing it Later it 
is expected that graphophone and phonograph 
records will be provided 


EMPLOYEES’ LIBRARIFS.—The Chicago hbrary 
board has adopted a coOperative scheme for 


ar 
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the establishment of branch libraries in mam 
facturing and commercial plants Wherever a 

nsiderable number of people are working 
wether the board stands ready to establis] 
branch library, provided a suitable room 1s set 


for displaying the book and the 
necessary librarian and attendants I> 
paid by the employer 

Caldwell, N. J \ library building, to _bé 
known as the Grover Cleveland Memorial L1 
rary. is to be erected from Andrew Carnegie’ 
of $10,000. 

Columbia University The papers of Fred 
erick William Holls, of the class of 1878, have 
been presented to the university by Mr. Robert 
W. Sayles, of Cambridge, Mas achusetts. They 
number 1022 pieces, and include letter copy 
hooks as well as letters to Andrew D White, 
Mr. John Barrett, and others intere ted in 
‘nternational relations, in German affairs, and 
n other public questions, princ ipally the educa 
tion bill of the state of New York, 1899-1900, 
the international conference of the American 
states held in Mexico in 1901, and the Alaskan 
boundary treaty of 1003 

Detroit, Mich. At the architectural competi- 
tion for the new main library building, the 
special jury found the design submitted by 
Cass Gilbert the most meritorious. Mr Gil 
bert is the architect of the Woolworth build 
ing in New York 

Fort Smith, Ark. The city has voted $1000 
above the annual appropriation for the pur- 

hase of books for the Carnegie City Library 


Portland. Ore. A municipal reference h 
brary has just been opened in the City Hall, 


Pe rtland, Ore., by the cooperati nN of the mayor 


and council with the Library Association f 

Portland. The library will be a department f 

the Library Association, space being furnished 
utl 


in the City Hall building by the city auth« 
ties Mrs C B Kelliher late of the New 
York Public Library School, will take charge 
on July 1. Mrs. Kelliher ts visiting the mu 
nicipal. reference libraries of New York, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Chicag and Milwaukee 
her way to the coast 


on 

Reading, Pa. The Carnegi library was 

dedicated Thursday, May 15. The speakers 

\ John Thomson, librarian of the Pree 

Library of Philadelphia, Mayor Richm nd L 

Tones, ex-Mayor William Rick, and Fdward 


A Howell, librarian. A letter from Mr. Car 
necie was read, regretting that he c uld not 
attend the dedicatior 

R dletan ] Oxt d Charl < rancis 


Adams. of Roston lecturer on the history and 
institutions of the L'nited State donated 
to the library his salary of $1000 for the pur 
chase of works on American history 


Manchester, Eng. The North-Western Sum 


mer School of Librarianship meets at the John 


\DAM> 
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mother, who needs her companionship. With 
the exception of one year taken for rest and 
recuperation she has been with this school con- 
tinuously from its beginning, as instructor and 
director, coming to it from Simmons College 
Library Sc l, where she was ane of the first 
instructors. \liss Whittlesey and her many 


library friends are hoping that her withdrawal 
from library work may be only temporary 


Gifts and Bequests 


Alfred, Mrs. Philip Willis McIntyre 
has presented to the Parsons Library, as a 
memorial to her husband, his library of 800 
volumes. 

Bayonne, N. J. Andrew Carnegie has agreed 
to give $30,000 for an addition to the public 
library, which was originally a Carnegie build- 
ing. 

Bennington, Vt. The Bennington Free Li- 
brary receives $5000 by the will of the late 
Olin Scott 

Billerica, Mass. The Bennett Public Li- 
brary has received $10,000 from Mrs. Rebecca 
B. Warren, the income of which is to be used 
for annual expenses 

Billings, Mont. The Jessie Kirkpatrick Li- 
brary at the Billings Polytechnic Institute has 
received 1000 volumes from Dr. and Mrs. J. A 
Kirkpatrick 

Brunswick, Me. The Captain John Curtis 
Memorial Library receives 968 volumes from 
the private collection of the late Ralph E 
Cobb, of St. Paul, Minn 


Chicago, Ill. The work of the library of 
the Hebrew Institute, Lytle and West Taylor 
streets, will be extended as a result of the gift 
of $1500 made by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosen- 
wald 

Dayton, Oli The Carnegie library board 
has given $15,000 for the restocking of the 
iwo branch libraries damaged by the flood 


Franklinville. N. Y. Judge Blont, of Wash 
ington, has given $5000 for a new library 
balding. 

Johnstown, N. Y. A gift of $tooo to the 


public library has been made by Caroline M 
Evans, Richard M. Evans, and James M 
Evans, to be known as the Carolyn Lois 
Evans Memorial Fund 


Vinneapolis, Minn. Sumner T. McKnight 
and his sisters. Mrs. Franklin M. Crosby and 
Mrs. George C. Christian, have given to the 
public library board a site for the proposed 

utl ntral branch building, which is to be a 
gift from Andrew Carnegie 

Owoss Vich. The city has accepted the 


i 
$20,000 library ffered by Andrew Carnegie 


and will expend not less than $2000 a year on 
maintenance. 


Pepperell, Mass. By the will of Mrs. Jennie 
L. Williams, the Lawrence Library receives 
310,000, 

Rutland, Vt. By the will of Mrs. Florence 
B. Cutts, of Los Angeles, the Rutland Public 
Library receives a bequest of $10,000 


Saginaw, Mich. William S. Fish has given 
to the school district of West Saginaw $25,000 
for a public library, to be known as the But 
man-Fish Library, in memory of his wife and 
her father, the late Myron Butman 


Sherburne, N. Y. By the will of John H 
O'Brian, $500 is given to the Sherburne Public 
Library, the principal to be kept as a fund in 
memory of Mr. O’Brian’s wife and daughter 


Library Reports 
Bangor (Me.) P. L. Mrs. Mary H. Curran 
lbn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 6215; total 
13,208. New registration 4284 Circulation, 
books 54,250; unbound magazines 7657. 


Burlington, Vt. Fletcher F. L. George 
Dana Smith, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1012.) Acces 
sions 1589; total 38,858. Circulation 78,325 
New registration 980; total 7600 


Cambridge (Mass.) P. 1 Clarence W 
Ayer, Ibn. Circulation 298,049 

The trustees recommend the establishment 
of a branch library in or near Central Square 
The central library also needs a new wing t 
provide an audience hall and an enlargemen 
of the children’s and reference rooms. Bor 
rowers have been granted the privilege of tak 
ing as many non-fiction books on their non 
fiction card as they desire, provided they do 
not select those restricted for any reason 
Story hours have been held with marked su 
cess. The East Cambridge branch has been 
redecorated and improved as to furnishings. 
lighting, etc. Besides the usual work with 
schools a small collection was deposited wit! 
the evening school and had excellent results 


Chicago, Ill. John Crerar L. Clement W 
Andrews, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. Accessions 
21,005 ; total 324,000. Attendance 154,834. To 
tal use estimated at {80,000 books and period 
icals. Income $222,206.44; expenses $170,760.10 
\ site for a library building has heen acquir: 
on the northwest corner of Michigan avenue 
and Randolph street \s leases of buildings 
m this lot cannot be terminated before May 1 
1915, 19016 is the earliest date at which t! 
new building can be ready for occupancy 
ditional space has been secured from Marshal 
Field & Co. to provide for growth until that 


\ 


time \ cameragraph has been installed to 
relieve the library fron requ sts 
inter-Ithrary loans. Its use has proved greater 


‘ 
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in amount and wider in scope ti was an 
ticipated. An order has been placed for all 
German theses, school programs, etc., on sub- 


ects within the scope of the library; they are 
» be bound together by institutions in volumes 
forming a series and to be cataloged by a sub- 
‘ription to five copies of the printed cards of 
he Royal Library of Berlin. The library re- 
peated the expermment of cooperative buying 
in Europe through Dr. Lichtenstein, of North 
western University, and found the results 
equally satisfactory. 
(Tex.) P. L. Rosa M. Leeper, Ibn 


Dallas 


(Rpt—yr. ending A. 30, 1913.) Accessions 
3592; total 39,144. Circulation 90,110 New 
registration 3692; total 11,560. Receipts $19,- 


375.75; expenditures $17,816.15 

Small collections of books are maintained at 
12 school buiidings. The erection of the two- 
story metal stack with 35,000 volume capacity 
doubled the shelf room. The municipal refer 
ence collection started this year has already 


proved valuable. A branch library for the 
colored people is much needed. At the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 


of America, held in the library Jast May, the 
library had a collection of library bulletins, 
reports, lists, etc., showing methods of library 
advertising. 


Dover (N. H.) P. L. Caroline H. Garland, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 1165; total 
40,736. Circulation 70,244. Registration 412. 
Receipts $5968.93; expenditures $5850.81 

The demand for books on the drama has 
greatly increased, due to the influence of study 
clubs and the Drama League. Story hours 
have been observed regularly and several ex- 
hibits held in the children’s room. 


Houston (Tex.) Carnegie L. Julia Ideson, 


Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending A. 30, 1913.) Acces 
sions go88; total 39,126. Circulation 112,663. 
New registration 3502; total 13,464. Receipts 


$12,728.74; expenditures $12,202.28 

The separate room for children’s work has 
brought increased use of that department. 
Eight distributing agencies are in use and 
more stations are needed. 

Indiana State L. In the twenty-ninth bien 


nial report, the librarian of the Indiana State 
Library reports an increase in circulation—2415 


borrowers in 1910-11, 3148 in 1g1I-12. The 
number of readers remain about the same— 
7405 in 1910-11, and 7417 in 1011-12. The ac- 


cessions for the two years amounted to 5140. 

The legislative reference department has 
extended its work of making available to 
legislators the experience of the state in mat- 
ters of legislation and administration. The 
legislative bills introduced during the sessions 
of 1905, 1907, 1909 and 1911 have been in- 
dexed in cumulative form. CoSperation among 
legislative and municipal reference depart- 
ments of the states and cities is maintained 
through Special Libraries and the National 
Municipal Review. 
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The hbrary now has 577 lu n ¢ 
bossed type tor the blind, and loans an aver 

age of 20 volumes per month 

The clearing house 1 magazines has 

ed a great success, a! s paying well for 

the effort The library has on hand about 
goo complete volumes and gooo separate num- 
hers Twenty libraries ive received and 
nineteen have sent magazines to the clearing 
house 

A new building has becor ne sary if the 
library is to develop \ state library and 
museum can be built adjoining present 
State House grounds, which woul use the 
library, museum, Library tission, His- 
torical Society, Board of and In 
diana Academy of Scien 

The report contains, as an ap x, Bul 
letin No. 5 of the legislative Reference De 


laws of Indiana ot 


partment, “Digest of the i 
special application to women and cl ildren 
loplin (Mo.) F. P. L. Mary B. Swanwick, 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. to A. 30, 1913 Accessions 
2702; total 19,156. Circulation 75.777 New 
registration 1282. Receipts $15,203.45; exper 


ditures $7524.57 


Leavenworth (Kan.) F. P. | Irving R 
Bundy, Ibn. Accessions 1598; total 20,305. Cit 
culation 67,720. Registration 4441. Receipt 
$8290.23; expenditures $5814.17 

Boxes of books were sent to the more re 
mote schools for distribution. Fifteen story 
hours were held for the younger ildren 
Small book collections have been maintained 
at the William Small Home and the fire sta 
tions. Book lists have been published in the 
newspapers and printed as book marks 

Vichigan State L., Lansing Mary C. Spen 
cer. Ibn. Accessions, books 25,700: documents 
32,900 Circulation 128,323 Receipts $23, 
51854; expenditures $23,020.51 

New Britain (Conn.) Institut. Anna G 
Rockwell, Ibn (Rpt yr Ace ions 
4339; total 40,900. Circulation 104,350 tegis 
tration 13,906 Receipts $12,824.51 xpendi 
tures $12,547.04. 

New Orleans (La.) P. 1 Henry M. Guill, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) ecessions $205; total 
117,273. Circulation 472.868. New registra- 
tion 6874; total 23.017. Receipts Sy 76.18; 
expenditures $43,488.85 

The work with the pupils of the colleges and 
schools has been even more satisfactory than 
that of last vear. There has been an unusual 
call for foreign drama. boo n mmi n 
government, on work with ha kward dren 
and on the studv of Spanis! The poliev of 
placing a liberal number of atter lants in the 
stacks to aid readers in findine it they 
want has proved valuable 
adults. « specially teacher 


rowers from the juvenile 
hour in both 
branches members of the 
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conducted 
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THE 


la) P i May B. Ditch, Ibn 


itumwa fa.) d 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 1740, t tal 31,- 
142 Circulation 84,759 New registration 
2510; total 63 Receipts $6491.34; expendi 


tures $6191.91 
Special reading lists ind bibliographies have 
| clubs, cla etc Story 


been prepared tor ses, 
hou t eld every Saturday afternoon 
from Oct. 1 to April 1, with a total attendance 
of 11s. Work with the schools was con- 
tinued and other deposit stations, among them 


W. C. 
Association 


and 


hospital, Y. M. C. A 
Finding 


and the American Home 
‘re maintained 


Anna E. Wells, 


Port Jeri (N. ¥.) F. 1 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending A. 30, 1913.) Acces 
sions 828: total 19.885. Circulation 49,044 
New registration 481; total 3180. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) F. P. L. Charles E. Rush, 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending A. 30, '13.) Acces 
sions 5469; total 66,436. Circulation 279,721 
New registration 5885; total 15,641 Receipts 
$24,204.70; expenditures $24,178.14 

The central library building is so madequate 
in size that expansion of work is becoming 
well-nigh imposstble. Efforts to emphasize the 
tical value of the library to professional, 


business and employed men of the city resulted 


prac 
pra 


in an increased percentage of practical read 
ing. In April, an Edison Home Kinetoscope, 
equipped for both moving picture films and 
stereopticon slides, was purchased for story 
hour use at the branches. Four new deposit 
stations were opened and the school stations 
had a very successful year 


Crane, 


Taunton (Mass.) P. 1 Joshua E 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr, 1912.) Accessions 1570. Cir- 
culation 83.745 New registration 800. Re- 


xp naditure $10,029.01 


ceipts 310.453 73; ¢ 
Weston (Mass.) P. L. Maude M Pennock, 
Ibn. (Rpt ending F. 28, 1913.) <Acces- 
sions 380; total 20.737 Circulation 17,194 
Wilkes-Ba sterhout F. 1 Myra 
Poland, I Rpt.—yr. 1912.) \ccessions 
2186: total 44.112. Circulation 135,105 Regis- 


tration 15,870 


{‘oburn (Mass.) P. 1 G. H. Evans, Ibn 
(Rpt.—yr, 1912 Accessions 970; total 51,124 
Circulat 60.022. New registration 742; total 
Expenditures $7700.01 

libraries have been placed in the 


Class room al 
I » and Goodyear schools and have proved 


lohnsot 

ry su ful. <A ekly library corner has 
been conducted in the two daily papers, and 
take he pla f the bulletin formerly pub 
lished ] re? ator f the heating plant 
and the onstruction of a ife deposit vault 
mark the beginning of much needed changes 
in the library building 

Va ureau of Secrence Mary 
Polk ) Rp ending Ag. I, 1912.) 
\ e Cir lation S420 


JOURNAL 


Battersea (Eng.) P. 1 Lawrence Inkster 
Ibn. (Rpt—r1912-13.) Accessions 998; tot 
60,130. Circulation 424.543 Registrati 
139 


Cambridge University L., ¢ mbridge, Lng 
F. J. H. Jenkinson, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 
Accessions 65.751. Circulation 31,492 Income 
£7887; expenditure £7945 


Cardiff (Males) Libraries Committee Harry 
Farr, Ibn. (Rpt.—rotr-12.) Accessions 
226: total 213,005 ‘irculation 785,233. 


ceipts £7708 17s. 11d.; expenditures £7700 8s 


Printed with the report is an address by 
Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., on “The duty of t 
citizen towards the public library.” : 


Liverpool (Eng.) Libraries, Museums, and 
Arts Com. George T. Shaw, chief Ibn Ry 
yr. IQ12.) Circulation 2,424,490 1 


in ref. dept. 164,593; in lending t 
reading rooms 174,203 Borrowers 60,540. At 
tendance on free lectures 71,148 

Norwich (Eng.) P. 1 George A. Ste 


—yr. ending M. 31, 1073 
Circulation 


phens, Ibn. (Rpt 
Accessions 2195 
registration 2170; total 

Nottingham (Eng.) P.L. J. Ps 
lbn. (Rpt.—yr. ending M. 31, 
sions about 3000; total 142,558 
602,816 Attendance, for all purposes, 2,274 
424 

Oxford, Eng 
1912.) Added 82,704 
change, 57,209 under 
purchase 4 second-hand purchases ) 


s, 1534 
‘eipts £15,421: expenses £16,951 


Bodleian L (Rpt 
(16,628 by gift or ex 
copyright act, 7333 new 


T t il 


Bibliography and Cataloging 


Arrica. Salby, George. Catalogue of be 
relating to Africa. London. 12°, pap. | No 
1: 379 titles.) 

AgQuINAS, THOMAS Michelitsch, Ant 


en ut 


uci ~ 


\quino Eerst 
Wi 


Thomasschriften, Unters 
Schriften Thomas von 


Band: Bibliographisches Vien. Zweig 
derlassung. 8’, pap 

\RCHITECTURE Cement houses and i 
garages; with constructive details, 
merous architects; mprising twenty 
desions of artistic cement-coated dwell 
ranging in cost ft $1250 to $16,500 ! 
eleven cleverly designed private garage 
ing from $500 to $10,000; il. witl alf 
reproductions from photographs ot 
pleted structures, at d &> full-page plat 
plans and elevations. N. Y., D: Wilha 
Co. c. ‘12 101 p. (3 p. bibl.) p. pla 
uiding $1.50 


$59 
ENGLISH 


THE LIBR. 


Arr INDUSTRIES. Hierseman, Karl W. Kunst ne & mp. (4 bi 
sewerbe. Orient. Mittelalter, Neuzeit Leip limp leath., $1 
rig. I2, paj No. 421; 960 titles.) 

Jt arit bermnara 
italogue of boo! nd Ks in Engl literature 
Florence, Italy >” \ Part Lily-S Lond 

tles.) N 1217 titles.) 
B t nan. A critical int N H Juaritch, Bert 
duction to the Old Testament. N. Y., Scrb italogu f ks in English literat 
ner. 11-+253 p. (9 p. bibl.) 12°, (Studies in history. Part IIL, Lily-Skeat. Lon 

theology.) 75 ¢. n pap No. 325; 1217 titl 

3roME, RiIcHARI Andrews, Clarence FE. Ric GASKEI Gaskell, Mrs. kl ( 
urd Brome: a study of his life and works Stevens Mrs. Gaske mp. by 
a portion of a thesis presented to the faculty Alice Chadwick. Chic., F. G. Brown 
of the Graduate School t Yale Un versity 34 2H p 7 Pp bibl por. 1 Reg 
in candidacy for the degree of Doctor otf 7) limp leath., $1.25 n 
Philosophy. N. Y., Holt +140 p. (5 Dp 
bibl.) 8°, pap., gratis GERMAN Baer & ¢ Joseph. | ' 

Westfalen, Waldeck-Pyrmont 
City AN NING New York Public Libra furta.M. 12°, pap. (No. 614 2t 
Bulletin, May, pp. 396-408. Selected list 
references bearing on the city plan ot Ne Hunt, I t, Lets | 
York N [T} e library. | pap Li iw! Hiunt mp. DY | 
Browne & 7+303 P 10 

CONSERVATION Fanning, Clara Eliz » por. 16°, (Regent lib.) oo n.; lim 
Selected articles on the conservation of nat $1.25 n 
ural resources. Minneapolis, H i] 

indbe ( k ser.) $1 n 
(7 p. bibl.) fold. map, tacsims., 10 

WILLIAM Cowper, William Wil manuals of ience and lit 
liam Cowper: (comp.) by F. Storer. Cl 
F. G. Browne & Co 23+200 p p Fairchild, H. Pratt. | 

bibl.) por. 16°, (Regent lib.) oo ¢; limp "yo rld movement 1 it 
eath., $1.25 n Gcance WN. Y.. Macmillar 

Dickens, Cuartes. Dickens, Charl Dick (10° p. bibl.) 8°, $1.75 1 
“ns; (comp. ) Li. 

by W H Helm Chic., | . IN Hierseman, Karl W. | 
Browne & Co. 424-548 p. (7% p. bibl.) 16 \ tectecher. ital 
(Regent lib.) 90 c. n.; limp leath., $1.25 n : ' 
Lightwood, Ja. T. Charles Dickens a runt lone nitthu 
MUS N. Y., Scribner 14+177 p. (6 Hen Fain 
bibl.) front. 12°, $1 n tion d'Incunable Leipzig. 1 
425 310 titles.) 
Domes SCIENCH Frederick. Christy The 
new usekeeping: efficiency studi rue 
management. Garden City, N. Y., Doubl 
lay Pp books relating to Ireland N.Y 
Si No. 518; 1965 titles.) 
ITER Stud n | 

DRAMA Breslauer, Martin Das Schausptel Jewisn | 

, asion of hi tieth birthday 
1 CHOLO Freune Sioemund tenth, ninet ! rteet 
nterpreta f ums: iutl ft] ert & ( mn 
ed., with introd. | A. Brill. N. Y., Ma por. 4, 922 n 
ly 1 
Ne York Public Library 
tty ‘Vv. PP. 37 ) f ) la 
lectt elding. N. Y., [The library 7 r. tf Reg 
Q° nan oo p leat $1 I 
pay 

I oT. Gre (,eore if 
Marv Ann | P ( (at ! 
Flint 1 Mevnell. ( ( i] 
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fine and scarce collection of books and en- 
gravings of the costumes of British and for- 
eign armies, army lists, tactics, art of war, 
Napoleon and his campaigns, etc. London. 
12°, pap. (No. 324; 1033 titles.) 


NATURAL HISTORY Sotheran & Co., Henry 
Catalogue of second-hand books, English and 
foreign, on natural history. London. 12°, 
pap. (No. 736; 953 titles.) 


New Spain. Smith, Donald Eug. The vice- 
roy of New Spain. Berkeley, Cal., Univ. 
Cal. 90+203 p. (6 p. bibl.) 8°, (Univ. of 
California, History.) pap., $2. 


OrniTHOLOGY. Edwards, Francis. Catalogue 
of books on ornithology and oology, includ- 
ing fine copies of the works of John Gould, 
H. E. Dresser, Lord Lilford, H. L. Meyer, 
Henry Seebohm, P. J. Selby, books on fal- 
conry, etc.; also a fine series of native ori- 
ginal drawings in colors of birds of India and 
Malaysia. London. 12°, pap. (No. 325; 
322 titles.) 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Lybyer, Alb. Howe. The 
government of the Ottoman Empire in the 
time of Suleiman the Magnificent. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. 10+349 p. 
(26 p. bibl.) 8°, (Harvard historical stud- 
ies.) $2. 


Peacock, THomas Love. Peacock, T. Love. 
Thomas Love Peacock; [comp.] by W. H. 
Helm. Chic, F. G. Browne & Co. 20+ 
277 p. (4% p. bibl.) por. 16°, (Regent lib.) 
go c. n.; limp leath., $1.25 n. 


Twietmeyer, A. Theologie pro- 
und katholische, Philosophie, 
Leipzig. 12°, pap. (No. 128; 


PEDAGOGY. 
testantische 
Paedagogik. 
1805 titles.) 


Pumowocy. Blackwell, B. H. 
works chiefly in European philology. 


Catalogue of 
Ox- 


ford. 12°, pap. (No. 150; 2266 titles.) 
Twietmeyer, A. Theologie, pro- 

testanische und_ katholische, Philosophie, 

Paedagogik. Leipzig. 12°, pap. (No. 128; 


1805 titles.) 


Psycuotocy. Dearborn, George Van Ness. 
Kinesthesia and the intelligent will. (bibl. 
of 75 titles.), American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, April, pp. 204-255. 

—— Psychological Index. 
logical literature for 1912. 
titles. ) 


Titles of psycho- 
(No. 19; 3602 


Reciprocity. Robbins, Edn. Clyde, comp. Se- 
lected articles on reciprocity. Minneapolis, 
H. W. Wilson Co. 22+222 p. (8 p. bibl.) 
12°, (Debaters’ handbook ser.) $1 n. 


RoMANCE pHiLoLocy. Baer & Co., Joseph. 


Bibliotheca Romanica Sprache und Literatur 
der Romanischen Vélker enthaltend die Bib- 
liothek des Wilhelm Cléetta, Professor der 
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der Universitat 


romanischen Sprachen an 
12°, pap. (No 


Strassburg. Frankfurt aM 
613; 3330 titles.) 

Science.  Klinckieck, C 
matiques physiques et naturelles 
pap. (No. 7; 2252 titles.) 

Sex Parsons, Elsie Worthington Clews, 
{[Mrs. Herb. Parsons.} The old-fashioned 
woman; primitive fancies about the sex. N 
Y., Putnam. c. 8+373 p. (36 p. bibl.) &, 
$1.50 n. 


mathe 


ociences, 


Paris. 


SHELLEY, Percy ByssHe Shelley, Percy 
Bysshe. Shelley; [comp.] by Roger Ingpen 
Chic., F. G. Browne & Co. 364-570 p. (14 Pp. 
bibl.) por. 16°, (Regent lib.) 90 c. n.; limp 
leath., $1.25 n. 

New York School of Philanthropy, 

Selected list of books on 


Socro.ocy. 
Bulletin, May. 


social subjects published in ror2. N 
[The school.] 4 p. 8°, pap. 
Switzertanp. Baer & Co., Joseph. Schweiz. 


Frankfurt a.M. 12°, pap No. 610; 2809 
titles.) 
TariFF. Morgan, Joy E., comp. Selected ar- 


ticles on free trade and protection. Minne- 
apolis, H. W. Wilson Co. 29+186 p. (10 p. 
bibl.) 12°, (Debaters’ handbook ser.) $1 n. 


Theologie, pro- 
Philosophie, 
(No. 128; 


THEoLocy. Twietmeyer, A 
testanische und_ katholische 
Paedagogik. Leipzig. 12°, pap. 
1805 titles.) 


Trape unions. Bullock, Edna Dean, comp. 
Selected articles on trade unions. Minne- 
apolis, H. W. Wilson Co. 27+262 p. (19 Pp. 


bibl.) 12°, (Debaters’ handbook ser.) $1 n. 


Stowell, C. Jacob. Studies in trade union- 
ism in the custom tailoring trade. Bloom- 


ington, Ill, Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
) 


Am. 166 p. (3 p. bibl.) pors. tabs., (1 fold., 
8°, $r. 
WorpswortH, Witut1am. Wordsworth, W. 


Wordsworth; [comp.] by E. Hallam Moor- 
house. Chic., F. G. Browne & Co 
437 p. (3% p. bibl.) 16°, (Regent lib.) go c. 
n.; limp leath., $1.25 n. 


+ 


Zoo.ocy. Palmer, S. Copeland. The numer 
ical relations of the histological elements in 
the retina of Necturus maculosus (Raf.) 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. 405-445 p 
(3 p. bibl.) il. 8°, (Contributions from the 
Zoological Laboratory of the Museum ot 

Comparative Zoology at Harvard College.) 


Library Calendar 


Sept. 22-27. N. Y. S. L. A, annual meeting, 
the Sagamore, Lake George 

Minn. L. A., annual meeting, 
State University, Minneapolis. 


Oct. 810 (?). 


Ol 


ONTARIO LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS PORON TO, ONTARIO 


AVERN PARDOE, Libraria GEORGE W IN 


CR. A 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK WITH READING LEDGE 
View of first tier—four tiers in all—capacity about 275,000 volume 
8 inch solid plate shelves above ledge. 13 inch shelves below ledge. Double 
push button switches on alternate end shelf supports. White marble deck floors. 
The Snead Standard Stack construction is readily adapted to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of any library. 


SOLID HANDSOMI 
COMPACT SANITARY 
DURABLE EASILY ADJUSTED 


FIREPROO! 
THE SNEAD & CO. TRON WORKS 
(Founded in 1850 
Jersey City, N. J. loronto, Ontario 


t 
- 
a 
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oo two supports of a magazine 
are its subscribers and its ad- 
vertisers. It is the purpose of THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL to print in 
its pages only such advertisements as 
will warrant the confidence of its read- 
ers, and be of positive service in sup- 
plying their various wants. It would 
thus perform a sound function and 
serve both the librarian and the ad- 
vertiser. 

In view of this purpose it be- 


speaks for its advertising pages the 


close attention of its readers. 
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One 


of the seve st 


Harvard Law Schoo! L1 


ry steel stacks 


rary 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


TEEL furnishings are especially 
Not only 
fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, 
convenient, attractive and relatively 
more economical than the wooden 
type. 

We build for library use steel desks, 


suited to libraries. 


tables, card index cabinets, racks for 
book 


newspapers and magazines, 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
render libraries fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 

Operating the largest Metal Furni- 
ture factories in the world and main- 
taining a special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 
librarians and architects the best ser- 


vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR ILI 


STRATE 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 


; 
13) ” 
> ig 
« | 
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EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED | 


Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue 
of Current Literature, 1913 


3 Vols. (of which one is the index) 


$5.00 met (carriage extra) 


The London publishers of *‘Whitaker” have announced 
an edition for publication this year. As American agents. 
we solicit advance orders for the set at $5. After publica. 
tion the price will be advanced both here and in England. 
We cannot at this time announce definitely the exact date of 
publication, but due notice will be given in the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY when delivery may be expected. 

Get your order in early and secure the benetit of 


before publication price. 


A FEW COPIES LEFT 
English Catalogue of Books, 1912 


Octavo, cloth binding 


$1.50 net (Postage 16c) 


As a limited supply only is imported, we ask for early 
orders, especially from those subscribers who wish to keep 


up their files. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


141 East 25th Street, New York 


THE LIBRAR) 4 ) 


PART II] NOW READY 


THE PROFESSION 
OF BOOKSELLING 


A. GROWOLL 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
New York 
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B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Ts Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with Engiish and Continental Books, Manuscripts. Drawings, Philo- 


sovhical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respecttully requested to tes! 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Sma!! shipmen s 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mai! from New Yok 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yo k 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, WC. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at al! times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to renu_- this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 


— 


CHIVERS makes a supplying 


books recommended bv the 


American Library Association 


Any book on the A’ L. A. Lists can be procured 
promptly either in DURO-FLENILE—pigskin or Niger 
Morocco back, washable cloth sides, and Chivers’ patented 
sewing—or in publishers’ covers reinforced according to 
Chivers’ Special Methods. 

A reduction from the regular price will be made on 
orders for TWENTY-FIVE A. L. A. books, assorted 
titles. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


gt1t-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 


~ are peapares to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at / 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any materia! or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get ¢ 
Duara Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage 
hest there isin Ltdrary Binding [Twenty years e n Libri 


Work returned in four sieuiieds 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Mariborough, Mass. 


{YoU WILL WANT THIS —SENT FREE 


It is called ** Pointers on Economy in Library Binding 


and material is best for different classes of books 


What treatment is best for any particular book s b t. 


We have 100 copies which will be sent to the first 100 request- 
ing it. And while sending tor it why not also tet us bind two 
books, gratis. Send by mail or prepaid express. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, RE-ENFORCED LIBRARY BINDING 


Binder for the Newark Pree Public Library. Chester Ave.and Oraton St... NEWARK,N. J. 


Note—Have you seen our Magazine Holder Stropvest, bandscn est 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of expernence, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


27 and 29 W. 234 St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 strane 
Library Agents 


YUPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten 

tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the busines, 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 


thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 


list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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REFERENC!I 


PICTORIAL 


THE USEFULNESS OF YOUR LIBRARY 


can be greatly increased by the UNDERWOOD TRAVEL TOURS 
which are widely used in Public Library work. They divert from “light” 
reading to books of travel, biography, and history 

These tours show the most important places in each country in full life size, ar 
you have as guides such authorities as Prof. James H. Breasted, on Egypt, Prot. Rufus 
B. Richardson, on Greece, etc., etc. 

Tours sent for examination. Write to-day for explanatory pamphlet with 
many endorsements from library users. 

Also tinest lantern slides, made in our own works, from more than 200,000 


original negatives from all parts of the world. 


Let us tell you about our lanterns. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


12 and 14 West 37th Street, New York City 


f Reinforced Craftstyle Library Bindi 


~ 


ny 


OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten W 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforces niean 
and as tor covering we use the best linens and rot proof leather: 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail is two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and e oft 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation 
ie” SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER II 


LIBRARY 
HINDER, 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, 


106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, 


Md. J 


THE 


($2.00 


ALF subscriptions to 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 
instead of S4.oo per year) are offered to 
Branch Libraries; also on Personal Copies 
for the Librarian or his Assistants, or to 
any member of the Board of ‘Trustees, 


providing the Library itself subscribes 


for one copy at the regular rate. 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents tor Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and | 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
special topics, 
LONDON Lists foi Vuotations are Solicite d ROMI 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Filth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 
WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
FOR L CCE 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application, 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


14> grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
»eoks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowes! 
oossible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying Wbraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
»ooks are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA) JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


ITH exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 

gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816. 

i Monthly Crtalogue of Second-Hand Books (*' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BROOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
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Here's the Best Magazine Holder 
You Ever Saw 


Sens 


Easily bound—holds firmly—pages open FLAT. S. A. Stewart Co. 


No cumbersome bulge at back Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DID YOU RECEIVE 


A copy of our new Catalog 
No. 16 of Library Supplies? 


This Catalog contains many Original Ideas that w 


interest you and help you in your work. 


GAYLORD 
BROS. 


Syracuse, 


A copy will be sent for the 
asking. Use the corner card. 


Send me without « 


pense your Catal 


GAYLORD BROS. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass 


BINDING. 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N. Y. 
City 
Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, 
N. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 2sth St, N. Y. City. 
Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. ] 


Cc. Island View Tlace, New Rochelle, 
Y. Old books rebound 
"heme Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, the York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N, J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Berlin Photographic ¢ Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Detroit Publishing Co.. Detroit, Mich 
Cosmos Pcture Co., 119 W, 2sth St., N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N ¥ 
Globe-Wernicke Co Cincinnati, 
nae, Bureau, Boston, New York and Chic 
4 


ago. 
McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 


I}! 
The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
verantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, NY 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 
Globe-\Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O 
ay Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


McClurg Co., 215.221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


& Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cc. M, Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co.. St. Louis, Mo, 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City. 


LADDERS. 


Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago, 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 


LISTS FREE 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied 
no matter on what subject. Write us 
We can get you any book ever published 
Please state wants. When in England cal 
and see our 50,000 rare books. KAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Send your ** Wants”’ 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS co. 
851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. «8th St.) New York 
EKNCH 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, booksand works 
GERMAN ann OTHER ing HORSES, CATTLE, 


FOREIGN DOGS ‘Domest 
BOOKS Animals 
Catalogues on Applicatior 


LIBRERIA OTTO LANGE 


132 Via Serragli, Fiarence, Italy 
Makes a specialty of supplying Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese Books. Spe 
attention is paid to bindines. (Good references 

can be given. Library agent. Catalogues fre 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers 
Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Secondhand and New. 
Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. ¥. City. sor Catalogue. 
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Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of New and Old Books Suitable for Public Libraries 


Send for Their Catalogs and Special Offers 


DOMESTIC. 

Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 
East 17th St., New York, 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 56: Third Ave., New 
York. Scandinavian books. 

Blessing, W. F., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and ayth St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Lowis, Mo. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Masa. 
Geoodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R... Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. E.. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, go West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, TL 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, so Church S., 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendora, Isaac, Book Co.. 17 Ann St., New York. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St, Philadelphia 
(Americana, English Lit. Mes., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E.. 132 East 23d St, New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. (Books in various languages.) 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lows 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 

Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 

Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 

FOREIGN. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger 

Raker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, England. 

Blackwell, B. H., so and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 


Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leidea, 


Holland. 
Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ 
Cedric Chivers, Lid., Portway, Bath, England. 


Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leiprig, Ger 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Clarles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 

Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm  (Science.) 

Longe © Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 

ork. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints ané 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 

doliand. 

Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 1; Grafton St, New Bod St, 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasee 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catelogues 
issued. 

Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 

Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W, C. 

Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-155 W. agth St. New 
York; aleo Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russel) St, London, 
W.C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Terouem Em., 1¢ Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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GOOD LIBRARY SETS 


At Clearance Prices 


Vels. 
LOVER—Works. Athenzwum Society Edition...... 6 Cloth $12.00 $5.50 
LOWELL—Complete Works. Standard Lib. Edition. 10 “ 20.00 9.00 
MacDONALD (G.)—Writings. Routledge Edition.. 17 os 17.00 6.50 f 
PARKMAN—Works. Little, Brown & Co.......... 18 o 26.00 13.50 
PLUTARCH—Writings and Lives. Dryden's Trans. 10 e 20.00 9.50 
READE—Works. Good Type Edition............... 12 Leather 36.00 9.50 


WHITTIER—Works. Standard Lib. Edition....... 9 Cloth 18.00 8.50 
TENNYSON—Works. Macmillan Co, Edition...... 

BALZAC—Works. Trans. by Ellen Marriage....... 16 32.00 10.00 
TARBELL’S LIFE OF LINCOLN...... 4 15.00 7.50 
BULWER-LYTTON’S WORKS—Little, Brown & 


COOPER—Works. Darley Illust...............-.... 33 Cloth 40.00 21.25 


DARWIN—Works. Appleton & Co............. — + Morocco 30.00 12.00 
KINGSLEY (C.)}—Novels and Poems. Lib. Edition. 14 Cloth 28.00 14.00 
TYNDALL—Works. Appleton & Co..............-. 6 Morocco 12.00 5.50 
SCOTT—Works. Andrew Lang Edition............ 25 Cloth 37.50 17.50 
HOLMES (O. W.)—Works. Standard Library Ed.. 15 “ 30.00 15.00 
ELIOT—Works. Witley Edition........... 24.00 10.00 
BRET HARTE—Writings. Standard Lib. Edition . 19 o 38.00 19.00 
IRVING'S WORKS—Bell and Daldy Edition........ 10 4 Calf 25.00 10.00 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA (includ- 


img ome yearbook)... ...... 22 «Full Mor. 262.50 92.50 


All Books Sent Subject to Approval 
Transportation Charges Prepaid 
Quotations Furnished on New and Old Books 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York's Largest 42 BROADWAY and 55 NEW STREET 
Boodstore NEW YORK CITY 
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